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ALEXANDER STIRLING CALDER 
By HECTOR ALLIOT 
\TURAL fondness for decoration, geuided by his imita- 
tive ability, led man to first ornament his implements 
f the forms 


and his habitation with crude carvings « 
about him. 
Since the dawn of human consciousness a desire for 








visible expression, through the arts, of man’s hopes and cherished 
ideals has manifested itself. So that with the development of his 
higher faculties this primitive modeling in wood or clay gradually 
evolved into sculpture, as we understand it today. 

For centuries sculpture remained the hand-maid of architecture— 
in fact, until the Hellenic period of culture—when it segregated 
itself and became an independent art. But notwithstanding the fact 
that it has occupied a particular field of its own, sculpture has always 
remained the highest form of embellishment for monumental archi- 
tecture. 

In this age of utilitarianism, years have intervened practically 
everywhere between the period of constructing useful buildings, and 
that in which beautiful edifices have been erected, adorned with 
sculptured ornamentation. Expression in plastic art is the touch- 
stone of a commonwealth’s culture. It marks the moral and artistic 
development of a community, and denotes a wholesome maturity of 
esthetic appreciation. It is, therefore, gratifying—yet somewhat re 
markable—that in Pasadena, a city far removed from the great art 
centers of the world, there should be nearing completion a building 
with a superb sculptured entrance, different in character and con 
ception from anything heretofore executed. 

Throop Polytechnic Institute, of that city, has a board of trustees 
composed of men who have faith in their college, and in the refining 
influence of beauty upon young minds in the forming. These men 
believe that art today is a necessity and not a riotous waste of wealth. 
When Myron Hunt and Elmer Gray, designers of the new group of 
buildings for the Institute, suggested the introduction into the archi- 
tectural scheme of ornate monumental archways, over the main en- 
trance, the Trustees enthusiastically seconded the proposition. 
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The architects, in making this suggestion, may possibly have been 
strongly influenced by their knowledge of the fact that there was 
here a sculptor of national fame, capable of executing such a con- 
ception. Alexander Stirling Calder, in the model requested of him, 
so successfully harmonized his own lofty inspirations with the plans 
of the architects and the educational ideals of the Institute that he 
was commissioned to proceed at once with the elaboration of his 
sketch. Thus, through the agreeable collaboration of cultured clients 
and artists of exalted and sincere purpose, was begun the most im- 
portant architectural and sculptural accomplishment of the South 
west. 

It seems a singularly felicitous coincidence that this artistic and 
epoch-making achievement on the shores of the Pacific should be 
commenced in the same year in which the authorities of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences should have decided to spend $122,000 
on the Atlantic coast for the placing of eighty statues about the¢ 
four cornices of their new museum building. Our Western civiliza 
tion is keeping pace. 

Calder’s monumental portico is simple and strong. The inter- 
pretation of spiritual and imaginative conceptions through new 
symbols—broad and free—is a characteristic feature, enhanced by a 
virile yet finished technique. There is a directness in the modeling, 
the ideas are forcibly expressed, in a manner natural yet majestic 
For those who admire and understand architectural sculpture, the 
work presents a marked distinction in its breaking away from the 
fetters of demi-classicism. The artist has translated his ideas into 
clay boldly, without a too servile adherence to the modern accepted 
canons of Greek sculpture. 

While the style of the Institute buildings is that of the Spanish 
Renaissance, and the sculptor has successfully inspired himself of the 
same period in so far as general arrangement of masses goes, 
Calder’s work is not mere decoration, in ‘keeping with a certain 
style, but the expression of the ideals of the institution, and the 
plastic utterances of its aims and scope. No ornamentation for the 
building's sake—but thoughts in stone 

Modern education can be resolved into six great representative 
themes: Nature, Art, Law, Energy, Science, and Imagination. The 
sculptor has embodied these essential principles in powerful and tell 
ing figures, which form the three archways composing the entrance 
to the Institute. Nature is symbolized in the left spandrel by Pan 
god of Arcadian shepherds—piping upon his reeds the joy of life, 
with youth and spring suggested in the sportive figure of the kid, 
gambolling before him. Opposing this is Art—the earnest, dream 
ful poet—recording upon his tablets the solution to Life's mysteries, 


the sphinx—grim and inscrutable—in the background. The cartouch 
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uniting the two figures is in the form of a lyre, emblematic of beauty 
and ideal, surmounted by the calm eye of reason and intelligence. 
The central spandrel embodies the essential spirit of manual train- 
ing—force governed by knowledge. The figure at the left of this 
group expresses Energy, but energy uncontrolled—blind power ex- 
erting itself, the wielder knows not why. Balancing this is Science 
—<directed strength—lighting his torch at the Sun, which forms the 
central cartouch. The highly embossed luminary is august, compell- 
ing—a strong key-note to the entire composition. About the disk 


is an original arrangement of the signs of the zodiac, while power- 


ful rays are projected over the cove, touching the surmounting 


cornice, giving breadth and force to the whole. 

in the right spandrel, Imagination—wide-winged, triumphant— 
faces the reposeful figure of the Law—helmeted and watchful— 
guarding the tablets and flanked by the fasces. Between these 
figures is a jewel in rich setting, forming the cartouch in the center. 

Framing the spandrels rise four projecting pilasters, the decora 
tions of which carry out the symbolic significance of the groups. 
Nature is typified by the sunflower, a highly decorative, conventional 
arrangement of the plant. The second column bears the head of 
Minerva, goddess of the Arts; the third has a terminal bust of Mer- 
cury, while the fourth is emblematic of the strength and balance of 
American law. 

Corbels supporting these have as motifs a stag’s head, a tragic 
mask, a heart surmounted by a skull, and a hand holding an open 
book. 

This remarkable composition is a masterpiece of the sculptor’s 
art. Not only is it technically admirable, but it is dignified and ex- 
alted in purpose. It comes here, like all really great art of all ages, 
to inspire and enrich the aspirations of the toiler, and impress the 
minds of the young with the aims and duties of higher culture. 

What, then, of the man—the artist who conceived and executed 
this work ? 

\lexander Stirling Calder had already accomplished much that 
was notable before producing this stately portico. Born in Phila- 
delphia, thirty-nine years ago, of Scotch parents, he successfully 
passed through his preparatory studies in his native city, then went 
to Paris. There he pursued his course under Chapu and Falguiere, 
two of the most eminent men in France. Nature made Calder a 
sculptor. It is impossible to conceive of his having been attracted 
to any other career. 

Contemporary sculptors, possibly owing to the restrictions of the 
art, have a greater breadth of imaginative vision than painters of the 
day. Easel pictures evidence a general tendency to become more and 
more translations of pleasing color schemes, renderings of technical 
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problems of great charm or difficulty. Time was—and that not so 
many years ago—when sentimentalism pervaded all the painter’s 
art; unless a picture “told a story,” gave forth a special moral or 
emotional message, its mission of beauty was unfulfilled. Today a 
painting is often but an impression, a quickly recorded visible ex- 
pression of an artist’s esthetic emotions. 

Plastic art therefore presents greater difficulties than that of the 
easel; since the human figure is often the principal theme, a com- 
pleter knowledge is necessary. Certain mathematical proportions 
must be sustained. The work of the artist in the round—however 
fanciful it may be—is nevertheless governed by the real ratio of 
depth, width, and height. 

Thorough preparation for his life work is evidenced in every ob- 
ject Calder’s hands have modeled. His “Man Cub,” now in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, was one of his early successes 
a wonderful child figure, remarkable for its simplicity and rugged 
vigor. “Narcissus” translates into bronze that vain-glorious youth, 





gazing in wondering admiration upon his own reflection in the pool. 
It was first exhibited at the Paris Exposition in 1900, and after- 
wards was placed in the Franklin Inn collection. 

One of his best known works is the unique sun-dial in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. The circular plate is surrounded by signs of 
the zodiac, and upheld by four crouching female figures representing 
the four seasons. A group that especially appeals to the artist him- 
self is his “Hope Beguiling a Despairer” 


“As on the brink he stands a-musing, 
Descends the wanton Hope, with winged caress 
Enfolds him—bends him to her will— 
Her will that yet is only to beguile.” 


It is now receiving the final touches in his studio, and the motif's 
esthetic symbolism and technical exigencies have proved a fascinat- 
ing theme for the worker. 

Calder originated a new treatment of the Celtic cross, that primi- 
tive and majestic tombal monument of ancient Ireland, to mark the 
burial plot of General Sewell at Camden, New Jersey. A replica of 
this stands in the Hall of Sculpture of the St. Louis Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

He has received many prizes, and had many honors conferred 
upon him: he is a member of the National Sculpture Society, Society 
of American Artists, Fellow of the Pennsylvania Academy, and As- 
sociate Member of the National Academy of Design. He was one 
of the advisory committee on sculpture for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, and made the colossal figure of “Missouri” 
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in the colonnade of States. An indefatigable worker, examples of 
his art are to be found in the grounds of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the University of Pennsylvania, and various other Eastern 
centers. 

It is only since coming West, however, that Calder has arrived at 
the full maturity of his talent. He seems to have grasped the true 
spirit of the West—its breadth and fervor. In turn, close com- 
munion with the desert, and the vastness of its reaches, has vivified 
latent qualities in the sculptor, giving to his recent work greater 
frankness, concentration, and loftiness of conception. 

Last year he executed his excellent Indian series—figures disclos- 
ing his power of analysis and appreciation of Indian psychology. His 
“Dancing Indian,” in bronze, was shown at the exhibition of the 
National Sculpture Society. Others of the group were “Najan- 
yankte,” a superb figure of a warrior; and “The Dreamer,” a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the Navajo of today. In nothing that he 
has produced recently is the Western influence more apparent than 
in a marble portrait bust of the late Walter L. Vail, a spirited work of 
remarkable fidelity of likeness, with the freedom of out-doors thor- 
oughly well suggested. 

While Calder, like most sculptors, prefers to work in the round, 
he has executed bas-reliefs of much merit. The bas-relief is a dis- 
tinct form of plastic art, admirably adapted to interior decoration, 
and equally valuable for the adornment of exterior flat surfaces. It 
ornamented the first temples, later recorded religious events, and the 
triumphs of Kings and Emperors. With the coming of the Mediz- 
val Christian revival, it became subordinated to the architecture of 
Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals. In modern times it has come to 
immortalize our great men, conquests on heroic battle-fields, as well 
as achievements in the arts, letters, and sciences. 

Whether sculpture is represented by the bas-relief or the round, 
however, its beauty, exactness, or shortcomings can be appreciated 
by the least cultured layman, for its proportions must be in harmony 
with natural dimensions. 

Since coming to California, Calder has produced several bas- 
relief panels: an over-mantel decoration, “Ruskin,” for the home 
of Mrs. W. W. Stilson, of Los Angeles; the bronze portrait medal- 
lion of Senator Cornelius Cole, of Colegrove, and others. The most 
important, however, is the decorative panel of the “Religions of the 
World” for the new building of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. 

In this he has portrayed the Christ, under a Gothic archway, wel- 
coming Humanity with the outspread hands of brotherhood. Beyond 
this great, tender figure appear those of St. John the Baptist, the 
apostles and disciples, with Abraham, Socrates, the cults of the 
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Moslems and Egyptians, Chaldeans and Persians, gradually receding 
into the background toward the nature worship of primitive man. 

The monumental archways of Throop Institute represent a most 
agreeable combination of features common to both the bas-relief 
and the round. Calder has given such depth to the figures in the 
spandrels, that in the reflected light of the open, the shadows will 
cause them to appear as nearly independent as it is possible to make 
them against a flat background. In fact, the effect of sunlight upon 
the whole composition, intensifying the high lights and increasing 
the depth of the shadows, has proved an interesting problem; it will 
no doubt add a unique quality of tone to the work when in place. 

Not the least interesting feature of this colossal undertaking is 
the process through which Calder’s originals are being translated ; 
the method employed is one without precedent, and opens an un- 
dreamed of breadth of application for future sculptural efforts. The 
enormous castings, weighing many tons, are now being made in a 
fine concrete mixture of a creamy tint to harmonize with the general 
color scheme of the buildings. 

When finally fixed in position they will be united by cement and 
constitute a monolithic sculptured archway, retaining to an extra- 
ordinarily successful degree the most minute details of the artist’s 
models. Being direct castings from the clay, they retain all the inti- 
mate touches of the sculptor’s fingers with rare fidelity. 

Southern California, with its cloudless sky and perennial back- 
ground of verdure and flowers, constitutes an ideal setting for monu- 
ments like this. Concrete, marble, and bronze are in this equable 
climate practically everlasting, so that these monumental archways 
of Throop Institute will, no doubt, remain in all their beauty for 
centuries to come. The dignity and purpose of the accomplishment 
will engender a better understanding of plastic art, and will have a 
distinct and continuous influence upon public taste, since sculpture 
is essentially the art of the commonwealth. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HOW SAVAGES ORNAMENT THEIR 
BODIES 
By R. I. GEARE 


S§maycy) VE of personal adornment is a distinctive characteristic 





of savagery, and it was probably the craze for admira- 
tion which first led to the practice of ornamenting the 
body with pictorial devices. Then, markings of one 
sort and another helped to take the place of absence of 
clothing, and further, young men in olden times, as now, always 
delighted in showing how courageously they could bear physical 
pain, for tattooing is not a gentle process by any means. ‘Tribal 
symbolism, too, was perpetuated by tattoo marks, while others be 
lieved that by engraving the image of a deity on their flesh they 
were showing proof of deep devotion. .Among women it was an 
indication of marriage. 

Again, tattooing has for centuries been a system of recording by 
means of pictographs important events in the lives of certain peoples, 
and has also served, though in a lesser degree, as a substitute for 
writing. 

The antiquity of tattooing is very great, although its origin will 
probably never be discovered. Herodotus speaks of it as in use 
among the Thracians. Pointed bones, like those used by modern 
savages in tattooing, have been found in the prehistoric grottoes of 
Avignac and in the tombs of ancient Egypt. Lucian states that the 
Assyrians covered their entire bodies with figures, and Pliny says 
the same thing regarding the Dacians. The Phoenicians and the 
Jews, says Lombroso, traced lines, which they called “signs of 
God,” on their foreheads and their hands. Among the ancient 
Britons it was widespread, and their name (Brith, a painting) has 
been supposed to be derived from the custom. Caesar, writing of 
these races, declares that they “trace, with iron, designs on the skin 
of their youngest children, and color their warriors with /satis tinc- 
toria (-woad), to render them more terrible on the field of battle.” 

Taking up the subject in the Western hemisphere, attention is 
drawn first to tattooing as practiced in various parts of the Poly 
nesian archipelago, Papua, and Australia, to be followed by refer- 
ences to special peculiarities in other parts of the world. 

In all Polynesia there is no place where tattooing is so wide- 
spread or varied in character as in the Marquesas Islands. Every 
part of the body is decorated, from the crown of the head to the 
fingers and toes. This applies principally to the men, the women 
generally having only a bracelet or two or other small ornaments tat 
tooed on their arms. One writer states that women, even princesses, 


have no right to tattoo any parts but their hands and feet, although 
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at Mukahiva “noble ladies” are permitted to wear more numerous 
tattoo marks than the women of the lower ranks. 

The figures to be tattooed are chosen carefully and with appro 
priateness to the part to be decorated. Sometimes animals are de- 
picted, while again other objects are employed which have special 
reference to the manners and customs of the people. Rows of punc 
tures are separated by curved lines, diamonds and other designs. 
A man’s head is completely covered, his breast is commonly orna- 
mented with a shield, while stripes of various kinds adorn the arms 
and thighs—old men are even tattooed on their bald heads! On the 
backs of the Marquesas Islanders is generally tattooed a large cross, 
beginning at the neck and ending at the end of the back bone. On 
their chests are often seen figures representing the human face, and 
on each side of the calf of the leg is often seen a tattooed oval figure. 
The hands are profusely tattooed, each figure having its own pattern. 
A peculiarity of the Marquesans is that they allow the finger nails 
to grow very long and pointed, this being esteemed, as among some 
of our own people, a mark of rank, since it furnishes evidence that 
the person thus ornamented is not accustomed to doing hard manual 
labor. Among the Marquesans this elaborate ornamentation an 
swered the purpose of dress, nor indeed would it pay the poor victim 
to suffer all he has to undergo during the long and painful opera 
tion, only to cover all his decorations with clothes! The men wear 
nothing but a small cloth around their waists, while the women of 
rank are similarly clad, with the addition perhaps of a larger piece 
which they may throw up over their bodies to keep off the discom 
fort of the sun’s rays. And curiously enough, it is not the heat they 
mind, but the danger of spoiling their complexions by getting sun- 
burnt ! 

A noteworthy feature of the practice on these islands is the tat- 
tooing of widow's tongues, as an expression of grief for their lost 
husbands. In this operation the implement is first dipped into color 
ing matter, and then placed on the tongue. It is then given a smart 
stroke with a rod, whereby the skin is punctured and the dye in 
jected. A woman who was undergoing this painful treatment was 
asked why she allowed it. She replied that, while the pain was 
great, her affection for her lord was still greater, and that par 
ticular mode of expressing it was chosen because it could never be 
obliterated. Possibly she also recognized the fact that that unruly 
member may have—in part, at least—been the cause of her lord's 
demise ! 

The mode of tattooing in the Marquesas Islands is very much 
like that employed by the Samoans, except that the implement, called 
a “comb,” is made of the wing-bone of a tropical bird. The tat 


tooers are a highly respected class and are paid well for their ser- 
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vices. They acquire their skill by practicing on the lower classes, 
who are too poor to pay much for it, but who would prefer to be 
badly tattooed rather than not at all. The process is so elaborate 
that several “sittings” are required, each lasting from three to six 
months, and a really complete tattoo is rarely finished until the man 
is about thirty years old. The pigment used is the candle-nut 
(Aleurites triloba), burned to a fine charcoal and mixed with water 
or oil. The instruments (bones of birds and sometimes of fishes ) 
are fastened with fine thread to a small stick. A heavier stick is 
held above and used as a hammer, causing the implement to puncture 
the skin and inject the coloring matter at the same time. A “sitting” 
lasts as long as the persons being operated on can endure the pain. 

In Samoa there is a legend that the goddesses of tattooing 
swam there from Fiji for the purpose of introducing the custom, 
and had been ordered to sing all the way “Tattoo the women but 
not the men.” Having to repeat the words so often, they became 
confused, and when they arrived at Samoa they were singing just 
the reverse; and hence arose the practice there of tattooing the men 
but not the women. The men are tattooed from the hips to the 
knees, covering the skin so completely with the pattern that (as on 
Easter Island or in Tahiti) at a little distance the person looks as 
though he were wearing ornamented tights. The operation, which 
as in the Marquesas Islands requires much time and many “‘sittings,” 
is attended with no little ceremony. The services of the tattooer, 
called the “Matai,” are engaged by prepayment of several mats, or 
perhaps a canoe. Here again “combs” are used, and a little mallet. 
The combs are made of human bones, about an inch and a half long 
and an inch or less in width, resembling little bone adzes with the 
edge cut into a number of teeth. These blades are attached to 
handles about six inches long. The pigment is made from the ashes 
of the cocoanut. 

The actual modus operandi in all localities is very similar, and will 
now be described once for all. When all is ready, the person to be 
tattooed lies on his face, resting his head in the lap of his sister or 
some other female relation, who, with other young women assisting, 
sing loudly to drown his groans, as it would injure his record for 
courage to be heard giving vent to expressions of pain. Instances 
have occurred, however, where young braves lost all self-control, 
being entirely overcome with the agony of the operation, and have 
been despised as cowards for the rest of their lives. The operator 
having traced out his pattern commences to drive the toothed 
“comb” through the skin with his mallet by sharp and rapid taps. 
The assistants are ready with strips of white masi to clean off the 
blood as it flows from the wounds. 

In general the patterns used throughout the Samoan Islands are 
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similar, small variations denoting the particular island on which the 
man lives, the family of which he is a member, the slaying of human 
beings, etc., the form of some animal being usually the badge of 
honor in such cases. It ordinarily requires about an hour to cover 
three inches square, after which the “patient” gives place to another 
It takes a week or so for his turn to come round again, since, as 
a rule, an operator can only attend to four or five “cases” a day. 
When the tattooing is about half done, the operator demands another 
payment; and if not satisfied, he generally refuses to complete the 
work, which gives the young brave the rather embarrassing alter- 
native of going through life half decorated, or submitting to the 


Matai’s arbitrary demands. We may conjecture that the victim 
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(or hero) usually pays up if he is able to do so. While the opera- 
tion is going on, the poor fellow suffers terrific agonies, but when 
it is consummated he glories in his admission to manhood and gains 
the unqualified admiration of his female friends. 

In Fiji tattooing is almost entirely confined to the women, but 
the larger part of the markings is covered by the fringe-apron or 
“liku.””. The younger women usually pay special attention to orna- 
menting their fingers with lines and stars, in order that they may 
appear beautiful when presenting food to their chief. When they 
become mothers, a blue patch is added at each corner of the mouth. 
A sharp-toothed instrument, like that employed in Samoa, is used 
in place of the chisel, as in New Zealand. 

Among the Maoris, or natives of New Zealand, the women do 
not tattoo any part of their faces excepting the lips, which thus 
become blue, for it is considered a disgrace for a woman to have 
red lips. This is done at the time when the girl is about to enter 
womanhood. The tattooing of the men presents a most formidable 
appearance. They have naturally a full beard, but every vestige 
of hair is removed from the face, in order that the tattooed pat- 
terns may not be concealed. The “moko,” or tattooing, of a New 
Zealander is really a mark of rank, and only slaves are forbidden 
the more or less complete tattooing of the face. 

\ face completely tattooed is literally covered with spiral scrolls, 
circles and curved lines; but though the principal marks are gener- 
ally similar, they are not exactly alike on any two persons, owing 
to the almost infinite variety of combinations at the operator’s com- 
mand. The pigment used in New Zealand is made from the resin 
of the Kawri pine. 

\ remarkable feature of face tattooing in New Zealand lies in 
the fact that in early times it represented the warrior’s name—it was 
his totem—and he signed official documents with an exact copy of 
the “‘moko,” or tattoo. 

In the Sandwich and Palliser Islands there is comparatively little 
tattooing done, though some of the natives have their arms and 
chests decorated with lines and figures, while the more common form 
consists of narrow, circular or curved lines on different parts of the 
face. 

In Tahiti the bust, legs, arms and hands of the men are tattooed, 
while the face is generally left unmarked. The women wear tattoo 
marks chiefly on the arms, ankles and feet, the latter being tattooed 
nearly half-way to the knees, so that at a little distance they 
seem to be wearing high boots or close-fitting stockings. Some of 
the figures employed are stars, circles, lozenges, etc. The cocoanut 
tree, too, is often represented, its root spreading at the heel, the 


stalk extending along the tendon, while its waving plume spreads out 
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‘Two Marovesas ISLAND CHIEFS 


1 


gracetully on the broad part of the calf. Here, as in the other 
regions mentioned, tattooing has decreased very largely during 
recent years, owing to the discouragement of the custom on the 
part of the missionaries. 

On Easter Island tattooing does not seem to be practiced at the 
present time, although persons advanced in life are said to be orna 
mented on all parts of the body. Both sexes were tattooed in 
former years, the women to a greater extent and much more elab- 
orately than the men. In addition to the ornamentation of the body, 
there is found in certain instances, a narrow band around the upper 
part of the forehead with little circles extending down upon the 
forehead and joined to the band by a stem. The lips were freely 
tattooed, as with the Maoris, with lines curving around the chin and 


extending towards the cheek-bones, while the entire neck and throat 
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were covered with oblique or wavy lines, with occasional patches of 
solid coloring. The Easter Island style differed from that of Samoa 
and other localities in that the designs in the former were only 
limited by the fancy and ability of the artist, whereas in the latter a 
standard was adhered to. The material used on Easter Island for 
tattooing was obtained by burning the leaf of the plant called “ti,” 
which was moistened with the juice of the “poporo” berry. The 
tattoo comb was made of bone or several fish-bones fastened to a 
stick. 

Among the Papuans, or natives of New Guinea, the bodies of the 
natives are for the most part scarified, as with the Australians. Deep 
cuts are made into the flesh, and heat is then applied, resulting in 




















swollen projections rising as much as half an inch above the surface. 

The noted traveler and ethnologist, Dr. Alfred C. Haddon, in his 
book on “Head-hunters” states that the Eastern Papuans are all 
tattooed, but while the younger men appear to tattoo only the face, 
some of the older ones have patterns on the arms, legs and chests. 
The women also are tattooed more or less all over the body. ‘Their 
skin is so dark, however, that the tattooing is not very clearly seen. 

Some of the Western Papuans ornament their bodies by means 
of severe scars. ‘This practice of scarification has ceased in the 
region of the Torres Straits and is diminishing on the mainland of 


\ 


New Guinea, but Dr. Haddon saw many men among the Torres 
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Straits Islanders and Western VPapuans who tattoo themselves 
slightly in imitation of the Polynesians or Eastern Papuans. 

At Babaka on the Hood Peninsula, Dr. Haddon persuaded one of 
the girls to allow herself to be tattooed, so that he might watch the 
operation. He writes: “The girl lay on the ground, and the oper 
ator held a special clay vessel in one hand, in which was a black 
fluid paste made from burnt resin; this being applied to the skin by 
means of a little stick. When the design was finished, a thorn was 
held in the left hand, while in the right hand was a small stick 
around which strips of banana leaves were wound. The thorn was 
lightly tapped with the stick until the pattern had been well pune 
tured into the skin.” 

In New Caledonia there seems to be very little tattooing, but in 
its place black lines, running diagonally, are drawn across the breast 
with charcoal. The tribes bordering on Redscar Bay tattoo them 
selves freely; the men restricting it to the breast, cheeks, forehead 
and arms, while the women are so covered with blue spots that 
there is hardly a part of their bodies left unmarked. They use 
various patterns, the usual one consisting of double parallel lines, 
the intervals between them being filled with smaller patterns of 
zigzag lines. In the northwest part of New Guinea the Dory men 
scarily their bodies, and also tattoo their breasts and arms with 
figures of their weapons. 

In the Marshall Islands the tattoo is used in profusion, both sexes 
being equally addicted to it. Wood, in his “Illustrated Natural 
History,” gives a striking illustration of two young women of the 
Caroline Archipelago, with tattooed arms and bodies, 

In the Pelew Islands, where clothing is entirely discarded, the 
absence of it is compensated by a complete tattooing of the body. 

In South America tattooing is quite uncommon, Perhaps the 
Munduruct tribe of Amazonians tattoo as elaborately as any, al 
though not with much distinction of finish. They seem to have no 
idea of a curved or scroll-like pattern, and content themselves with 
straight lines. One of their favorite plans is to cover the whole 
body with a trellis-like pattern, the line crossing diagonally or at 
right angles. One man observed by a traveler had a large black 
patch on the center of his face, covering the lower part of the nose 
and mouth, while his body was decorated with a blue checkered pat 
tern, and his arms and legs with stripes. 

In Australia and in many parts of \frica the practice of scarify 
ing the body or tattooing by cuts, but without the addition of color 
ing matter, is still in vogue. The scars usually run longitudinally 
(or alternately longitudinally and = transversely) down the uppet 
arms, While occasionally they appear also on the breast, somewhat in 


the shape of a fan, spreading from the center of the body to the 
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arms. (ne Australian chief was observed to be entirely covered from 
his neck to his knees with sears an inch broad, set closely together 
and covering the whole of his body. 

The sears, as a rule, signify in part at least the district to which 
the person belongs. This system of gashing extends to the youths, 
nor are they entirely recognized as men until they have endured it. 
In this curious rite they are first forced to swallow blood fresh from 
the veins in their sponsors’ arms; then they are placed on their 
hands and knees, more blood running over their backs so as to form 
a coagulated mass, and in this the pattern for the tattooing is then 
traced. A deep incision is next made in the nape of the neck, and 
broad gashes are cut from the shoulder to the hip on each side, about 
an inch apart. These are pulled open as widely as possible, while 
the men chant a kind of dirg« The ceremony is concluded by thi 
men clustering around the initiated youth, giving detailed advice as 


to hunting, fighting, and 


Tattooing by cuts leaving raised cicatrices prevails more or less 


all over Africa. Qn the west coast three cuts on each side of the 
cheek, in red and blue, seem to be the principal decoration. Dr. 
Holub, writing of the Koranna tribe, says: “They have among 


themselves a kind of free-masonry. When questioned, they con 
fessed that they belonged to something like a secret society. One 
of them said, ‘I can go all through the valleys inhabited by Korannas 
and Griquas, and wherever | go, when | open my coat and show 


these three cuts, | am sure to be well received. Along the equator 


the tribes cover the entire body with scars, produced by raising 
lumps by slitting the skin and rubbing some irritant into the in 
cision, and this mode of ornamentation is in vogue along the Congo 


up to Stanley Falls. The marks are all tribal. Thus, the Laték« 
are distinguished by five or six striated lines across the cheek-bone, 
while the Bayansi scar their foreheads with a horizontal or vertical 
band. 

Several of the tribes of Borneo practice tattoomeg, the men son 
times being nearly covered, while others have stars on their breasts, 


bracelets on their | 
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and amulets and 

The Malayan tribe of Dyaks tattoo from the breast to the knees 

with a sort of scale-armor pattern, while many tattoo their chins 
| 7 


and chests so as to look as if they had real beards and moustaches 


ttooed on the forearm and thigh, 


The Kayan men have devices ti 


and frequently there is a rosette or circular design on the shoulder. 
The back of the hand and fingers are tattooed when the man has 
“taken a head.” The Kayan women are tattooed all over the fore 


1 


| Iso richly tat 


arm and over the back of the hand. The thighs ar 


tooed as well as the upper surface of the feet and toc They follow 


in general thre plan of decoration adopt dl by the Samoan warriors. 
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The Iban women (Sea Dvaks) do not care much for tattooing, but 


most of the men have adopted the practice from the Kavans. They 


admit that the marks are Kavan designs. The Ibans probably belong 


to the same stock as the original Malays, and if this is so, the [ban 


migration may be regarded as the first wave of the movement that 


culminated in the Malay empire \ very repulsive example of 
tattooing was observed in the Burmese empire, where a voung 
noble’s body was encircled with thirteen fabulous birds in vermilion, 


each one standing on a monkey's head. The monkevs, which were 


done in blue, grinned on the backs of thirteen blue hog 


In Japan tattooing is chiefly contined to the lower classes, whose 
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shoulders, arms and thighs are decorated with such figures as are 


seen on porcelain. Cinnabar and India ink are the pigments used. 
\ thief who has stolen within a specified amount of property has a 
circle tattooed on his arm; for the second offense he is beheaded. 
North of Japan lies the island of Yezzo, which is occupied largel\ 
by the Ainos, who are believed to be the aborigines of Japan, and 
who were driven northward by the Japanese conquerors. Some of 
the Aino women are quite prepossessing and are much sought by the 


Japanese for wives. They practice the strange custom of tattooing 
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SIGNAT RE OF CHIEF GOLONTINE Koroko (New ZEALAND) 


their lips, in imitation of moustaches, which adds a strange effect to 
their features. This tattooing is done by degrees, requiring nearly a 
year for its completion. The tattoo is obtained from the bark 
the birch, a pipe of which is burnt under a kettle until the bottom is 
well blackened by a thick coating. With a knife the woman makes 
a few incisions on the part to be tattooed, after which she takes 
some of the soot upon her finger and rubs it well into the gashes she 
has made. Several applications result in two dark blue bands, which 
will last for several months, 
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The natives of the Andaman Islands, Admiralty Islands and Solo 
mon Islands tattoo by means of gashing, first by way of ornament 
and secondly to prove their power of enduring pain. Women gen 


elass, but for 


erally are the operators, and they now use a piece of ¢ 
merly a flake of quartz was employed. The marks here, as in Africa, 
are tribal, and consist of lines down the back and front. ‘The face is 


never tattooed in the Andaman Islands, but in the Admiralty Islands 
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all the women are tattooed with rings around the eyes and over the 
face, and in diagonal lines over the upper part of the front of the 
body. 

Among the North American Indians, the women are rather fond 
of tattooing themselves, producing blue and red patterns by having 
charcoal and vermilion rubbed into the punctures. The tattooing on 
a Haida chief is well shown in an illustration in Volume XXI 
(Piate 4, Fig. 2) of the “Contributions to Knowledge,” published 
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by the Smithsonian Institution. It represents “Oolala,” a mytholog 
ical being in whom the Indians of Queen Charlotte's Islands have 
great faith. Half a man and half a bird, this “skookum,” or evil 
spirit, is supposed to inhabit the mountains and to live on either 
whales or Indians. ‘The Serrano Indians of Southern California for 
merly practiced tattooing, the designs upon the cheeks or chins being 
also drawn or incised upon trees or posts which marked the bound 
aries of the individual possessions. In the northern part of Cali 
fornia only the women tattoo, and the custom is said to have orig 
inated ihere from the necessity of having some means of identifying 


captives taken during war. Hence the lines are in reality marks of 
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JAPANESE MAN 


tribal distinction. The Klamath Indians of Oregon content them- 
selves with a single line of black running down over the middle of 
the chin. The women have three lines, one from each corner of the 
mouth and one from the center of the lower lip, reaching down to the 
end of the chin. Half-breed girls have only one line, in the middle 
of the chin. The material used is generally some root or finely 
powdered charcoal, and the pricking is produced with a sharply 
pointed piece of bone, thorns, fish spines, or (more recently) needles. 

The Eskimo women tattoo themselves, and in some places cover 
their limbs and other parts with various patterns. Others tattoo the 


forehead, cheeks and chin, generally indicating thereby that they are 
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married. The word “Kakeen” is their equivalent for tattoo. The 
following account of the operation is related by Captain Lyons, who 
submitted to it from a desire to personally experience the ordeal : 
“Having furnished herself with a fine needle, she (the operator ) 
tore with her teeth a thread off a deer’s sinew, and thus prepared the 
sewing apparatus. She then passed her fingers under the bottom of 
the stove pot, from whence she collected a quantity of soot. With 
this, together with a little oil and much saliva, she soon made a 
good mixture, and taking a small piece of whalebone, she then drew 
a variety of figures about my arm. I had, however, determined on 
having only a few strokes, so that her trouble was in some measure 
thrown away. She commenced her work by blackening the thread 
with soot, and taking a pretty deep but short stitch in my skin, 
carefully pressing her thumb on the wound as the thread passed 
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through it, and beginning each stitch at the place where the last had 
ceased. When she had completed about forty stitches, 1 thought fit 
to allow her to desist; then rubbing the part with oil in order to 
staunch the little blood which appeared, she finished the operation. 
The color which the Kakeen assumes when the skin heals is of the 
same light blue as we see on the marked arms of seamen.” 

Among criminals in various parts of the world, secret hiero- 
glyphics often form the tattoo marks. The following specimen was 
observed in Portugal by Dr. Peixotto—doubtless some magical 
formula used in early Roman times to drive away fevers. It reads: 

Sator 
Arepo 
Tenet 
Opera 
Rotas. 

It will be observed that the letters read the same vertically or 
horizontally. 

Summing up the information which has been presented, it may be 
said that there are two principal methods of tattooing (1) by making 
cuts in the flesh so as to leave a cicatrised mark, but generally with- 
out the addition of any coloring matter; and (2) by drawing a pat- 
tern on the skin which is afterwards pricked in, and to which various 
coloring matters are applied, so as to produce a permanent picture. 

Magitot, the ethnologist, has classified the methods employed in 
tattooing by localities as follows: 

1. Tattooing by pricking, the needle being passed straight into the 
skin at different depths. The method prevailed in Polynesia, ex- 
cepting New Zealand, in most of the Marquesas Islands, in Easter 
Island and Micronesia, New Guinea, at the Papuan groups and 
the Dayall group at Borneo. In South America it prevailed among 
the Charruas, certain tribes in Brazil, the Guaranis, the Pampeans 
and the Patagonians. In North America, among the Indians. In 
Africa, among the Kabyles, the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Nyam- 
Nyams, the Senegambians, and the tribes on the banks of the Sene- 
gal. In Asia, among the Sengli of the Island of Hainan, the ancient 
Koreans, the Baitos and the Ouen-chin of Japan, the Koussilis, the 
Aleutians, the natives of Formosa, the ancient Annamites, and a 
savage people in the southwestern part of China. 

2. Tattooing by simple incision. This was practiced in Melanesia, 
by African tribes at Loango, Makoundi, Mangandja, Machinja, on 
the east and south banks of Lake Tanganyika, in Guinea and in New 
Zealand. 

3. Tattooing by ulceration or burning. This was the method 
employed by the Huns of Attila, in Tasmania, Australia, Guiana, by 
the New Guinea tribes of Papuans, the Mincopies, the Negritos, and 
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the Alfouras ; also in New Caledonia, in the Soudan, in Mozambique 
and in Zululand. 

4. Hypodermic tattooing. This consisted in passing a needle 
charged with coloring matter, generally soot, between the epidermis 
and the true skin, in a slanting direction, and was practiced by the 
Eskimos, the Tchouktchis, the Greenlanders, and to some extent in 
Italy. 

5. Mixed tattooing. Throughout Europe this combination of 
numbers 1 and 4 is employed. In New Zealand and among some 
African and Algerian tribes the processes by incision and by prick- 
ing are used. In the Marquesas Islands the methods of pricking 
and by ulceration are combined in some cases. 

Nat. Museum, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL-DAYS ON THE HASSAYAMPA 

By LAURA TILDEN KENT. 

VIII. 

Jumbo and Other Burros. 
T’S AT least two miles to the school house. And there’s 
that long, steep, hot hill to climb at the very end of 
the way. I don’t see how the children can do it,” said 
Isabel’s mother. 

This was the second summer since Della Green had 
been paid for teaching the camp-school—nobody had been deceived 
into believing that she had really taught it—and the school house 
on the hill had become central once more. 

“You'd better let me teach you this summer, just as I do in the 
winter,” she added, turning to the children as she spoke. 

“Oh! no! You can’t say we're not old enough now. Even 
Johnny’s nine! Haven’t we got to go, Jack?” “Jack” was what 
the boys called Johnny, and Isabel had fallen into the way of using 
the name. 

“We can walk, easy. Honest, Mama!” 

“Oh! please don’t go and say we can’t!” Isabel was beside 
herself with anxiety, and Mrs. Thorne knew it. She relented a 
little. 

“You'll be so tired!” 

“Oh! goody!” said Isabel, understanding that she had gained 
her point. 

“IT could let them ride Old Jim, but I really need him now,” 
suggested Mr. Thorne. And then he had a brilliant thought. 

“T believe I could get Jones’ burro,” he said. 

“Oh, do! Oh, that’ll be fine. I always wished I had a burro!” 
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And so, when Isabel and Johnny set out for their first day of 
this new term, they were riding on a very small, very meek-looking, 
mouse-colored animal. 

“Tt doesn’t hardly seem like he’s big enough to carry us both, 
does it?” inquired Isabel of Johnny, as they made the journey for 
the first time, Isabel in the saddle, Johnny behind it. 

“He’s a lot stronger’n he looks,” returned Johnny. And that 
statement they were to prove before many weeks went by, though 
on this first day Jumbo was very calm. ‘ 

“We didn’t have a bit of trouble with him, at all,” declared Isabel, 
“except when we were coming home, he balked.” 

“He balked ?” inquired her mother. 

“Yes, sir, he did,” cried Johnny. “We met two men in a big 
wagon—” 

“An’ he just stopped in the road and wouldn’t go on any more,” 
Isabel explained. 

“And we beat him and hammered him with the stick we had, 
til we broke it—” 

“And he wouldn’t go,” Isabel interrupted. 

“And so the men—one of ‘em—got out of the wagon and tried 
to lead him by—” 

“And he wouldn't go,” Isabel repeated shrilly. “And the man in 
the wagon said, “Talk about stubborn as a mule! Mules can’t 
hold a candle to them little devils!’ And—” 

“The man got behind and pushed him by the wagon,” piped 
Johnny. “And he said some swearin’ kind o’ low!” 

After this first experience Jumbo behaved very well for a few 
days. Then, one morning, he ran away. The children fell off; 
and it was necessary to catch Jumbo and make a new start, when 
he walked very meekly to school. 

On the next morning he ran away again, and he repeated this 
performance, with a fair degree of regularity, about twice a week. 
The children learned to stay on, at last, and then he tried a new 
maneuver. He waited until he was more than half way to the 
school, and then he started violently, jumped to one side, whirled, 
in spite of Isabel’s best efforts at the bridle, and flew back along 
the road he had just traveled. 

Isabel and Johnny picked themselves up out of the rocks at the 
roadside, and limped home, whither Jumbo had preceded them. 
It did not occur to them to give up the effort to ride to school 
that morning, and they had remounted their steed at their own door, 
before their mother saw them. 

“What is the matter?” cried Mrs. Thorne, rushing out in time 
to prevent their getting away unobserved. 

“He whirled around with us, but we'll be watching him next 
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time! We'll have to hurry back now, or we'll be late,’ answered 
Isabel and Johnny, anxious to escape without giving the details 
of the mishap. Mama might not let them ride Jumbo, if she 
knew the worst! And they hastened away, followed by their 
mother’s still alarmed questions. 

“And he can lope now! He can lope fast enough when he runs 
away! He can lope now! He'll be late anyhow!” Isabel said 
indignantly. 

They were late. Prim little Miss Elliott met them at the door. 

“How is it, Isabel, that you are so exceedingly tardy?” 

Isabel told the story, and the children, as well as Miss Elliott, 
listened with respect. 

At recess, which came very soon now, Miss Elliott again spoke 
to Isabel. 

“You seem to limp a little, dear,” said she kindly. “Were you 
hurt by the fall?” 

“A little,” Isabel admitted. 

“Where?” Miss Elliott inquired, but cautiously, so that the boys 
who were standing about might not hear. 

“On my leg,” responded Isabel cheerfully, but not very low. 

Miss Elliott looked a little fluttered at this intelligence, glanced 
nervously at the boys, and then said: 

“Well, just stay quietly here. Don’t walk around, for you may 
cause an inflammation in your limb. I’m going home for one 
moment.” 

“Aw, come an’ play ‘dare-base,’ Isabel,” begged the boys. 

“Miss Elliott said not to, and my leg does hurt just like every- 
thing where the burro stepped on me,” Isabel objected. 

“How much skin ’d he take off?” inquired the boys, growing 
interested. 

“A piece "bout the size of his foot, I think,” said Isabel. 

And then Miss Elliott came in and sent the boys away. She 
took Isabel into the tiny room back of the school-room, and after 
a glance around to assure herself that no boys were peeping, she 
bade Isabel display her injury, and Isabel presented a much-battered 
knee to Miss Elliott’s horrified eyes. 

“What a very painful injury it must be! My dear child, you 
must have been suffering greatly!” she breathed sympathetically. 

“Tt hurt a good deal,” Isabel replied cheerfully, while Miss Elliott 
gently rubbed the knee with arnica. “But I guess we've got to 
get used to things like this if we have this burro long!” 

“Oh! my child!” said Miss Elliott, “I should think that he isn’t 
at all a safe animal for you. Can't your papa procure a more gentle 


donkey ?” 
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“If this one throws us off much more, I'll ask him,” Isabel 
promised. 

The next morning she proposed a new plan. 

“T’'ll tell you what, Jack! Let’s not have any saddle on him 
today, because when there is a saddle, I can’t slip off like you can 
when you're on behind, and I can’t stay on, so I have to get thrown 
off. And if we had a surcingle and a blanket, I could ride side- 
ways, and get off if he started to run. And then I’d hold on to that 
bridle, and I guess the hateful old thing wouldn't get away from 
us then!” 

“Bully scheme!” Jack agreed. 

“Mama’s got cup-custard for our lunch!” Isabel exulted a few 
minutes later as she slipped her arm through the bail of the lunch 
bucket that Jack handed up to her. “If there’s anything I like for 
lunch, it’s cup-custard!—Only,” she added, as Jack took his place 
behind her, and Jumbo ambled gently away, “it makes the bucket 
heavier, and if this hateful old thing should try to run away, it 
might sort of tip me off before I wanted to go.” 

“T don’t hardly b’lieve he'll run away today. He did yesterday, 
and he waits—” 

Jumbo probably heard this speech. He suddenly started at some 
imaginary wild creature on the road before him. He vaulted into 
the air. Then he would have whirled but for Isabel’s jerk on the 
bridle. As it was, he flew straight ahead, quite forgetful that he 
hastened toward what had frightened him. 

The children prepared to slip off, but poor Johnny fell instead, 
and the bank above the road was rocky. Isabel was partly un- 
balanced by the weight of the heavy bucket, which struck the bank 
as she descended. Her head had better luck than Johnny’s, but 
since she held to the bridle, as she had promised to do, Jumbo 
dragged her, face downward, along the stony road, until the reins 
were broken. But as the way was narrow here, Jumbo could not 
conveniently pass them and run home. They captured him without 
that trouble. 

“How’s your head now?” asked Isabel as they came in sight of 
the school-house. 

“Humph!” Jack replied sourly. 

“Well, anyhow, he didn’t get clear away from us,” Isabel mused. 
“T look just perfectly terrible where he dragged me on the road, 
and my arm’s just awful skinned, and you've got your head broke. 
3ut about the worst of all,” she finished tragically, “is that cup- 
custard! Our lunch is going to be pretty slim today.” 

At night, when she told her mother the story, she ended with a 
cheering reflection: 

“There’s one thing,” she said; “we didn’t have to go clear home 
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for him, and that’s an improvement. I shouldn’t wonder if, by 
the time school’s out, we could stay on him pretty well.” 

“You may be killed before that time,” said her mother gloomily. 
When Mr. Thorne came home a little later she began to tell him 
that the children should not ride that burro again, but Mr. Thorne 
would not wait until she finished. 

“TI think I’ve made an arrangement that you'll like,” he beamed. 
“I’ve been talking to Jim Murphy today, and he says he has several 
burros with young colts. Now, he’s a kind-hearted fellow, and 
he doesn’t like the idea of making those little things follow the 
pack-train all day. And then, they’re in the way, too. So he’s 
offered me four old ones, four colts and a yearling for—guess!” 
Mr. Thorne still beamed. “Fifteen dollars for the lot, mind you!” 

“John Thorne! What do we want with nine burros?” 

“Well, he wouldn’t sell any other way. Wanted kind people to 
have the beasts, he said. And won’t Dot want a burro? He says 
that these are perfectly gentle.” 

These burros did prove to be perfectly gentle. The colts made 
all the difficulty, for when they refused to go to school, their 
mothers grew balky, too. Mama and Dot were forced into service 
as drovers nearly every morning. 

Then it was decided to teach both “grown-up” burros and colts 
a lesson, and one day Isabel and Jack urged two unwilling steeds 
to the school-house, and the colts stayed at home. The result 
Isabel gave to her mother that evening. 

“Those burros brayed and brayed and brayed all day long, just 
awful,” she told her. “An’ just the minute Jack and I were on, 
they began to run, an’ we pulled at our bridles an’ couldn’t make 
‘em stop, an’ I had just a blanket, so when we went down the steep 
part I couldn't help slipping, an’ so there I was clear on her neck, 
an’ I thought I’d go over her head, but I didn’t, an’ my heels kept 
pounding her knees every step, but she didn’t care a bit, an’ I just 
had to hang on by her hair, an’ a wagon was coming up the hill, 
an’ when we passed it I tried to look like I was riding fast for 
fun—an’ I wonder what the people thought!” Isabel stopped, con- 
vulsed with mirth. 

“Oh! these animals are not safe! What shall we do?” cried 


her mother. 
“That’s very simple, I think,” said Isabel. “You'll have to start 
the colts off with us every morning—if you don’t mind, Mama.” 
And that is just what Mrs. Thorne did have to do. 


Maxton, Arizona. 
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THE FABULOUS 
By R. C. PITZER. 
CHAPTER VII. 

THE DOWNING RANCH. 

CAMMEL took Luke’s horse by the bridle. “I'll trot 
the animals to the stable,” he said, “and get that kid, 
and then we'll knuckle down to business. Walk around 
and look at the place. There ain’t any dangerous 
dogs.” 

Luke hesitated, scowled at the open door, and then shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘“Where’s the bunk-house?” he asked. 

Scammel noiselessly laughed. “It’s shut up every fall,” he 
returned. “Nobody ’ll be near it until the cattle come in. You'll 
stay with Dow and me at the house. There’s plenty of rooms.” 

“But she said—” 

“Hump, yes; she’s sore because I called her down in front of 
you, likely. I'll introduce you to Mrs. Downing. You'll stay with 
us until you take the trail again. Coon’s used to running things 
high-handed, but she’ll climb down before long—she always does. 
Don’t pay any attention to her notions.” 

He clucked to the horses and trotted off, leaving the stranger 
alone before the empty verandah. Luke stared about him, searched 
his pockets, found a pipe, and, with that consolation visibly heating 
his nose, strolled away to examine the Downing Ranch houses, 
while awaiting Scammel’s leisure and the appearance of Dow with 
the burros. 

The residence itself was a long, low structure of rough stones 
and boulders, plastered together almost in the pioneer days, and 
bearing many and evident marks of unskilful workmanship, while 
in design it hinted of the Mexican adobe ranches farther south. 
The house was in a very park of silver spruces, whose straight 
trunks rose in geometrical patterns from the grassless and needle- 
covered gravel of the hillside. Passing to the rear, Luke entered 
a grove of apple-trees, old, twisted, gnarled, and of doubtful utility, 
with bare limbs hanging in desolation. The little orchard mounted 
the hill, and Luke, walking up the roadway, came out upon a broad 
plateau that stretched level and treeless to the first mountains of 
the Great Divide. To the left were several log-houses and stables, 
where Scammel was even then disappearing; to the right stood 
row after row of corrals, and beyond these a hedge of tall, bare 
cottonwoods. Luke walked riverward, and, reaching the hedge, 
wormed through a barbed-wire fence that stretched from tree to 
tree. Here the land fell away to the river, and within the fence 
stood several hay-stacks, while the ground to the edge of the water 
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was evidently under constant cultivation. Beyond, the land was 
hilly but farmed, and there, too, fenced with cottonwood trees. East 
of the plowed land, and directly north of the house, was a rocky 
gully running from the Liver Ridge Mountains, and at the mouth 
of this gully Luke noted a creek flowing into Saw River. Vaguely 
he remembered his uncle’s map. It gave but two northern creeks ; 
could this be one of them? He had taken out his pocket-book to 
compare landscape with paper, when he heard the clatter of a horse 
behind him, and turned, hastily concealing the book. 

Smudge rode up to the wire, stopped, and drew his hat down 
over his little eyes, scowling with pug-nosed resentment. 

“Say,” the boy began, “what ’d you go an’ tell Miss Coon I'd 
been boozin’ for, hey?” 

Luke put his pipe in his pocket. ‘My lad,” he said, “you need 
a confoundedly good thrashing, and I’m just the man to give it to 
you. A little of your guff goes a long way. Everybody in this 
delightful country seems to pick me cut to shy cans at,” he 
added, half to himself, and therewith came through the fence. 

Smudge looked alarmed and brought his horse’s head up with 
a jerk, but he held his ground. “Come on,” he piped, not offering 
to dismount. “I kin take a thumpin’ when I’m right, but that’s 
all I’ll take from a sneak. First, you tell her you didn’t give me 
no chaw, and then, when you seen I’d taken a thimble of whisky, 
sociable, with a friend, you’ve got to trot off and peach like a 
hellendam minister.” 

“So you were drinking?” Luke said. “You deserve a thrashing 
for that, too. And now look here, son, you just cluck to that 
horse and gallop away, or I’ll make you feel as if you’d been riding 
a hundred miles on a mule. But as for the liquor, I didn’t tell her 
because I didn’t know, and because it doesn’t matter a whoop to 
me whether you and Coon and the whole shebang drink vitriol or 
not—understand? Now, pike!” 

“Excuse me,” Smudge grinned, rather sheepishly. “Thought you 
was a Easterner, pardner. If you didn’t tell her, I ain’t got no 
kick comin’. Shake.” 

“No,” Luke refused; “‘you’re not my style.” 

“All right, but you're beginning to be mine. Say, did Scam 
give me away? Mommer! but Miss June sure Smelt my breath and 
lit into me with a quirt. My legs and shoulders feel like I’d been 
investigatin’ a beehive. She was takin’ out her grudge agin you, 
I reckon—you and Dow.” 

“A lovely lady,” Luke murmured. “She’d be a charming wife. 
But you deserved it, son, and Welcome deserves a double dose. 
He hardly impressed me as a fellow who would sell liquor to a 
child.” 
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“Yeh? Think I wear ‘broidery on my pants? Git out! Any- 
how, Welcome didn’t; it was Dow gave me the booze. He’s back 
on the trail somewheres, about twice shot and double nasty, singing 
hymns an’ cussin’ Miss Coon. He'll git his.” Smudge paused a 
moment. “Better git a cayuse and come out f’r a ride,” he pro- 
posed. “It’s a pritty summery day down at the shack, an’ I’m 
goin’ over to the Buster trail an’ cool off. We kin git dinner at 
some of the camps and mosey home in time for supper.” 

“Camps?” Luke asked quickly. “Are the prospectors already in 
the valley from Buster?” 

“Oh, yeh; they’ve been comin’ in all week. You kin see a line 
of smoke along the trail mornin’s and evenin’s.”” Smudge rode to 
where no trees obstructed the view and expounded. “The Buster 
trail,” he said, pointing to the northwest, “comes in about there, 
and crawls along the edge of the Liver Ridge, crossin’ Cub Creek— 
that’s the little trickle that’s buttin’ into Saw down there at your 
feet—and then goes farther in and winds on toward Pactolus over 
in the northeast. Sabe? There’s about two ’r three hundred men 
pikin’ along there, like a circus-parade or a Labor-day celebration. 
If you’re boomin’, you don’t want to fool away much time, or there 
won’t be a rock within twenty miles of Pactolus City that you kin 
stake out. It’s all rotten foolishness. Cattle’s the cheese. I’m 
goin’ to own cattle. Cattle for little Smudgie every blame time. 
Comin’ with me?” 

Luke shook his head. “No,” he said, “I don’t run away from 
irritable ladies with quirts and tongues.” 

“She ain’t this way often,” Smudge protested. “Don’t you go to 
thinkin’ she’s scrappy, ‘cause she ain’t. This is only the third time 
she’s lit into me, and I reckon I deserved ’em, and more a-plenty. 
It ain’t none of your funeral, anyhow; and she’s kind-a irritable 
regardin’ Dow. A lot of monkey bus’ness about nothin’. Well, 
so long!” Smudge touched his horse with a spur and cantered 
along the fence, while Luke turned back toward the house. 

Dow Scammel was drunk! The tale sounded like the absurd and 
inconsequential lie of an irresponsible boy; but of course it was 
possible. Yet there seemed to be no reason for such an insanity, 
and for Dow to repeat the offense for which he probably had been 
exiled the moment that exile was ended, would be no less than 
insanity. It was wholly incomprehensible, unbelievable. 

Returning through the orchard, Luke saw Mrs. Downing ad- 
vancing on the roadway. She looked up, and beckoned. 

“I started to see if I could be more successful in searching for 
you than Mr. Scammel was,” she said, smiling rather nervously. 

“He is hunting me?” Luke asked in surprise. “I didn’t notice. 
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1 was over beyond the corrals looking at your landscape and farm, 
Mrs. Downing.” 

“Yes, but he couldn’t wait.” She took Luke’s arm in quite a 
friendly fashion. “He rode down the road to—see his son. You 
haven't known Downing long, have you?” 

Luke briefly explained that his business was with the father, 
and that the son merely acted as a guide. 

“Yes,” she said absently. ‘It’s quite incomprehensible. I beg 
your pardon. I’m silly. Of course I was thinking of Downing. 
I can’t understand why the boy should do such a thing, now of all 
times. But you don’t understand. He has—he has been—he is—” 

“I saw your protege, Smudge,” Luke said. “He told me. Dow 
did not impress me as that sort of a chap at all—not that sort ordi- 
narily. I mean, not weak. He never seemed to crave stimulants, 
and why he should succumb now,—really, I can’t quite believe it.” 

“It’s true. Of course you know he was sent away once for 
just that—that, and things like that. He was coming back on suf- 
ferance today, and I was so glad. I’ve always liked the boy. It’s 
very sad. It seems to be an ineradicable mania. Mr. Scammel is 
quite out of patience. He rode down to—I don’t know what. As 
soon as Smudge told us, we sent for Mr. Scammel, and when he 
heard he stormed out of the house, merely calling that I was to 
look after you. As of course we would have been only too glad 
to do under any circumstances.” 

While she talked they turned into the piny avenue, and rounded 
the house, where a white van stood before the empty verandah. 

“Welcome is here?” Luke asked. 

“Yes; he and June are in the library. He saw Downing. The 
boy turned about and is going down the river. He realizes his 
condition, I suppose, and is afraid to come home. But don’t let 
us talk of that. I was hoping he would be sensible. I’m sure 
what June said to him was for his own good. He need not have 
taken it so hardly and so foolishly.” 

“I can understand a man killing himself if the world isn’t worth 
while,” Luke said, “though I can’t understand—liquor.” 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have mentioned the matter,” she sighed. 
“I’m a trifle upset. It’s like carrying on a family squabble at the 
dinner-table. But as you were with Dow, it’s rather like speaking 
to one of his friends, isn’t it?” She put her lips together and went 
into the verandah, where she slipped into a rocker and motioned 
to a nearby chair. Luke obediently took a seat. “And now,” she 
said, with a sudden change of manner, dropping into the conven- 
tional and good-humored tones of a hostess, “you’ve had an oppor- 
tunity to see our home. Does not it impress you, a city man, as 
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being altogether dreary and monotonous? You wonder how two 
women can possibly exist here?” 

“Indeed, no!” Luke exclaimed; “no! I did wonder when I first 
heard of you, but the mountains have taken possession of me since 
then. Yesterday morning on the Pass, when I first caught sight 
of this valley, somehow I felt as if I were seeing home after a 
very long absence. I’m already forgetting what a city street is, 
and it takes an effort to recall the crowds. No, just now at least, 
I am too enthusiastic to do anything but envy you.” 

“That is one effect of the hills,” Mrs. Downing smiled, “but it 
frequently vanishes. We often have a houseful of city guests in 
the fall, and I notice that the men are either quite carried out of 
themselves, or quite bored to death. Some are never in the house 
but to eat and sleep, and others are never farther than the apple 
orchard. And the women invariably sympathize with our hard 
lots, and yawn their heads off while they commiserate.” 

Luke laughed. “Do you know,” he said confidentially, “I was 
awfully surprised by Miss Downing and you. Dare I tell? I ex- 
pected to be asked about the rebellion, and the price of calves in 
Chicago ; and here I’ve found—Well, my mother was a little woman, 
like you, and, like you, she always wore soft, clinging, black things 
that somehow made her seem young. She was more of a chum 
than a mother. Miss Downing—” Luke hesitated. In his memory 
remained her golden brown eyes, glowing like magnets, and he drew 
a deep breath. “She surprised me,” he added. 

“She generally does,” Mrs. Downing gurgled. “But you mustn't 
mind. She’s a girl of moods, and, really, what with that odd Wel- 
come, and Smudge, and the rest of her pets and proteges, she 
usually finds something to worry over. She takes a great interest 
in the cattle, of course, and you must consider her more as a busi- 
ness woman than as a daughter of the ranch. Since very early girl- 
hood she has had the cattle on her shoulders, you might say, and 
now she and Mr. Scammel run the place. I don’t know what I’d 
do without her. A son could hardly manage things better.” 

“You are fortunate,” Luke said. “I can see that you don’t care 
much for business yourself—you are too much like my mother for 
that—and to have a child who understands money matters is some- 
what of a blessing in this age. Mother had great expectations of 
me,” he added, smiling. “I was the only child, and she had planned 
to see me a financial something-or-other, quite respectable, conven- 
tional, well-to-do, and churchy, don’t you know? But I turned 
out a mere dreamer, incapable of making ten dollars in business, 
ind more incapable of saving what might be given by the gods. 
Mothers are generally disappointed, I think. If they decide a child 
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is going to be a genius, it becomes a chap with a horror of starva- 
tion and dies a millionaire.” 

“I was disappointed,” Mrs. Downing returned. “I can’t think 
of those days with equanimity even now. Mr. Downing died quite 
suddenly, before June was born, and he left our finances in a terrible 
tangle. Not but what everything would have gone on well enough 
had he lived, but he had so many irons in the fire, and I really 
didn’t know what to do, nor how to begin doing it. If it hadn't 
been for Mr. Scammel, I’m afraid I would have lost about every- 
thing. It was then I realized what a man in the house meant, a 
man with a head for business, and I did hope that June would be a 
boy. I’m quite old-fashioned; I believe in men. It takes a man 
to rule men. And women,” she added. “But I did my best to make 
June a boy,” she continued. ‘Until she was about twelve, I think 
she was rather doubtful of her sex, really, and she could throw a 
riata like a man. It was beautiful to see her. Then I put her in 
dresses and gave her a thoroughly business education, and though 
it isn’t quite the same as a son, I think she does her best. She 
doesn’t impress you as one of these soft, useless sort of women, 
like me, does she?” 

“Indeed, no!” Luke said. “But neither is she the least bit man- 
nish. Keep her just as she is; she’s perfect.” 

“Thanks,” said June, dryly, from the doorway. “Didn’t mean 
to overhear, of course. But, mama, you'll never get over asking 
advice of every one you meet. Mama has a habit of consulting 
each man who comes here about the best way to raise me,” she 
added. “What is your advice, Mr. ‘i 

“Winne,” Mrs. Downing prompted. 

“Yes; I forget names so easily. So you think I’ll do just as I 
am?” she added, as she perched herself on an arm of her mother’s 
chair and darted a demoralizing glance at Winne from under her 





heavy lashes. 
Luke was incapable of coherent speech. His face was flushed 


with embarrassment, but his eyes glowed, and an ecstatic thrill— 
something between a sense of hearing cherubic harps and feeling 
satanic gridirons—tortured him. June had changed from her cor- 
duroy riding habit into a clinging house-gown, and in her new 
guise seemed a very personification of grace and purity of line. 
“I’m afraid I was a little short with you this morning, Mr. 
Winne,” she continued, (Luke vaguely wondered how he could 
ever have thought that ripe mouth big, or those rounded, dimpled 
cheeks merely brown.) “But I really didn’t understand. I thought 
you some Kettleton friend of Dow, and as a rule I don’t approve 
of his friends.” She held out a hand over her mother’s shoulder. 
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“Shall we kiss and make up?” she asked, again flashing her golden 
eyes at him. 

Luke caught her hand and beamed. It was a firm, hard palm, 
and the handshake she gave him was vigorously masculine. 

“I'd like to have you consider me a pirate every morning,” he 
stuttered, “if you’ll but change your mind at noon. It—it’s awfully 
nice of you to—not to—eat me,” he added, barely saving himself 
from an abject inanity. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” she smiled, withdrawing her hand. “But I may 


” 


yet. 
“T hope you do!” Luke exclaimed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ENVELOPE. 


Seated on the western end of the verandah, where the warm 
April sun assisted in producing the pleasant torpor that should 
always accompany an after-luncheon cigar, Luke lazily smoked. 

“This cigar, Miss Downing, is heaven,” he said. “I smoked my 
last Havana on New Year Day,—ah! I swore off then, don’t you 
know?” he hastily added. “Took to a pipe. I found that too 
many cigars were rather damaging me. And then I—couldn’t afford 
it. But do you grow wonderful things like cigars out here, may 
I ask?” 

“A friend sent me a box for a Christmas present,” June laughed, 
“and I’ve kept it for the boys. They'll be here with the stock in 
a short time.” 

Mrs. Downing came out, with a black shawl of an ante-bellum 
pattern thrown over her shoulders, and Luke hastened to fetch her 
a chair. 

“Mr. Scammel hasn’t come yet?” she inquired. 

June shook her head, and almost imperceptibly frowned at her 
mother. Mrs. Downing lay back in her chair with a smile of thanks 
at Luke, followed by a low sigh. Her face bore a worried expres- 
sion, and she was nervous, fidgeting, and constantly peering out 
among the pines and down the winding avenue. The plateau itself 
was quite hidden by the dull green of the needles. 

“We generally have more men here at meal-time than we had 
today,” June said. “Mr. Scammel is off on business somewhere, 
I guess, and Smudge is gone, too. I had to teach him a lesson 
in obedience this morning, and I suppose he rode off in a pet.” 

“Yes,” Luke smiled; “I saw him. He said he was going to get 
dinner from some camp on the Buster trail, and strongly advised 
me to—er—asked me to go along for the ride.” 

June’s laugh tinkled. “Oh, dear!” she gasped, wiping her eyes. 
“T’ll never get over that! Why didn’t you go?” 
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“I wasn’t afraid,” Luke answered, bravely enough, though his 
eyes fell. “I wanted to stay.” 

“Dear,” Mrs. Downing reproved June, “you should explain. Mr. 
Winne will think you have a terrible temper.” 

“Will you?” June asked. 

“No,” Luke returned; “Smudge explained without meaning to. 
It’s a hard problem. I see that you are trying to make a more or less 
normal man out of the boy, and that you have everything in the way 
of heredity and early environment to contend with. I should judge 
from Smudge’s talk that even the environment here, after the cow- 
men come for the summer, isn’t wholly satisfactory. Of course you 
ladies do a good deal to counteract it, but he rather admires the lax 
masculinity of the bunk house. And, too, he’s a trifle afraid of the 
men’s ridicule. He let me see that.” 

“Thank you,” June said; “I’m glad you told me. That is some- 
thing I’ve feared, but he wouldn’t acknowledge its truth to me. I 
must try to keep him away from the punchers as much as possible. 
He swears a good deal, doesn’t he? Of course he is careful not to 
when I can hear.” 

“Yes, he swears. But I don’t think you need to be at all de- 
spondent about him, Miss Downing. He cares for you and for what 
you think of him. In fact, he is very chivalrous where you are con- 
cerned. That, of course, tends to make him deceitful now, but it 
must change his nature as he matures. There is quite a manly 
streak in Smudge. With you ladies behind him I think he is bound 
to turn out well.” 

“Thank you,” said June again; “I’m glad you understand, and can 
appreciate what we wish to do. If you could give any advice—. 
We don’t know masculine psychology, and it’s hard to tell exactly 
what to do with him. Mr. Scammel and his son take no interest in 
such things, and their advice is useless. Mr. Scammel merely says 
that Smudge needs hard knocks. I don’t think so. Do you?” 

“It depends on the definition,” Luke reflected. “All boys need 
them at a certain stage of development. I think, though, that with 
Smudge the struggle should come after he is educated and can think. 
For a rather unsteady boy perhaps there is nothing better, all in all, 
than some business interest—something with a trifle of fighting, a 
good deal of education, and enough opposition to quicken his own 
stubbornness. Smudge is stubborn; if he set his heart on doing 
something worth while, the struggle itself would develop him. He 
has no actually criminal instincts, has he ?” 

“Not now,” Mrs. Downing put in; “he had in Denver. He has 
been honest with us, perhaps out of a sense of loyalty.” 

Luke thoughtfully puffed at his cigar. “I suppose I'll be up here 
all summer,” he said at last. “May I borrow him from you? I need 
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a packer if Dow isn’t—ah—if I’m to be much alone; for Mr. Scam- 
mel will be here at the ranch most of the time. At least, I don’t 
swear much or drink much, or set a particularly bad example, and 
the boy would be kept away from the men. Then, too, I could study 
him, and perhaps learn more about his aspirations than even Miss 
June can. He shows a tendency to confide in me. I might be of 
help.” 

“It’s very good of you to offer,” June returned, gratefully. “I’ve 
been fearing the punchers’ return. Last summer Smudge was with 
them all the time. I’m sure you can be of great help to me.” 

“You are very kind,” Mrs. Downing supplemented, less warmly ; 
“but, June, do you think we can give Mr. Winne so much trouble?” 

“Oh, no bother!” Luke cried. “Please, Mrs. Downing, I—” Then, 
realizing that perhaps he was too eager, he stopped. He fancied 
that both ladies must know why he wanted Smudge. “I need a 
helper, as I’ve said,” he gulped ; “and then—well, to be honest about 
it, Smudge will be a sort of a connecting link between you and me, 
Mrs. Downing. Perhaps when I’m working in the hills and get 
hungry for a real dinner and a civilized hour, I can use him as an 
excuse and come down to report progress.” 

Mrs. Downing smiled, but June turned her face away and sat 
silent, looking out into the spruces. 

“You need not find an excuse to come,” Mrs. Downing said; “we 
will be very glad to have you without excuses whenever your pros- 
pecting will permit. But, of course, if Smudge can be of help to you 
we will let you hire him. It should be good for the boy to work for 
himself. Shall we let him go with Mr. Winne, June, providing he 
cares to take the place?” 

June tapped her shoe on the floor in abstraction. “I—” she began 
with hesitation, “I hardly know. As you say, it would be a bother 
to Mr. Winne.” 

Luke leaned forward. Instinctively he knew that June under- 
stood. “I won’t beg,” he said, “but I want him. I’ve explained 
why.” 

“But June,” Mrs. Downing remonstrated, “a moment ago you 
seemed to like the idea.” 

“Very well,” June said, almost below her breath, “you may take 
him, Mr. Winne.” She rose and walked toward the steps, where, 
just then, Dad Welcome appeared. “And you must be sure to come 
and report often,” she added. She turned to Welcome and waved 
her hand. “Fed your horses, Daddie?” she called. “Fetch a chair 
and join the club. I've a cigar ready for you. Shall I light it?” 

Welcome chuckled. “Dare you to!” he cackled, dragging a chair 
over the floor. 
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June turned with mischievous eyes challenging Luke’s. “Got a 
match ?” she demanded in an exaggeratedly masculine manner. 

“June!” Mrs. Downing cried in shocked surprise. “June! You'll 
make yourself sick!” 

“Oh, I used to smoke cigarettes when I was a kid,” she returned, 
and therewith lighted the cigar and handed it to Welcome. But 
with the ‘action her momentarily ebullient spirits failed and she 
quietly resumed her seat, folding her hands in her lap and musing, 
while rather melancholy lines grew about her mouth. There was a 
long silence on the verandah, a silence that Welcome suddenly broke. 

“‘Where’s the man?” he uneasily inquired. 

“Who?” Mrs. Downing asked. “Oh, Mr. Scammel, you mean? 
It’s odd that you forget names so easily. He is out on the plateau 
somewhere, hunting Downing, I believe. The boy should have come 
on to the ranch. I am quite worried. You passed him, you say, 
going back down the valley ?” 

“Yes’m, I saw him near the big bend. He was hitting the back 
trail like a string of steers trying to shake off the horse-flies. He 
was sure traveling some, and he didn’t say how-de because of the 
hymns he was singing. I’ve been kind of wondering if he had those 
burros packed with gold-dust. He acted like it, and kept on making 
church music about letting thy servant depart in peace, and lead 
kindly light, and such things.” 

“T haven't looked at all your books yet, Daddie Welcome,” June 
interposed. “Are they in the wagon? Welcome brought me a set of 
Ibsen as a present,” she said to Luke. 

“Yes, 1 know. Mr. Welcome asked me whether the volumes were 
innocuous or something to that effect.” 

“And your answer?” June challenged him. 

“T didn’t have one then. It depends on the reader, doesn’t it? 
Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to read Ibsen.” 

“And John Stuart Mill,” June supplemented. “So the men say. 
Unfortunately, with us women ignorance is not bliss.” 

“T can’t read plays,” Mrs. Downing said, “and I never get a chance 
to see them, of course. I remember “The Two Orphans’ very well, 
however, and “The Lady of Lyons.’ June would enjoy them, as 
she is inclined to be romantic.” 

June dimpled. “Yes,” she demurely acquiesced, “romanticism is 
lovely and progressive. My mind is full of adventurings, probably 
because we lead such a quiet, secluded life here. There is nothing 
more natural and thought-provoking than romantic happenings, such 
as yours have been, Mr. Winne; those of the trail, I mean, that you 
told us of at luncheon.” 


“They were real, at least.” 
“Yes, such things must happen as long as we have wildernesses, 
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outlaws, prospectors, and gold. If we had nothing but the gold, they 
would happen. That is one thing that so forcibly attracts me to 
romanticism. It casts such a halo over gold-hunting, gold-making, 
and gold-spending, don’t you think, and makes a rather sordid 
reality seem ideal? Mr. Pickett, and Dow, and Whiskers and his 
Chinaman, are quite captivating idealists. So are all business-men, 
however. And you and Mr. Scammel have some idea of finding for- 
tunes yonder, haven’t you?” She waved her hand westward. 

“A lost mine,” Luke returned. 

“Hey?” The pedlar pushed his hat back and stared. “Lost mine? 
Why, there used to be lots of them. There aren’t any more, though. 
They’ve all been found. There used to be one up in the Liver 
Ridge, but it’s gone.” 

“The Fabulous,” Mrs. Downing said. “Mr. Downing and Mr. 
Scammel hunted it for years. I remember when that horse-thief 
stopped with us and showed the gold. We were living in a little 
cabin on the other side of the river, and the men hung young Mus- 
grove on a tree farther up the gulch. I could never go through an 
experience like that again. Of course it was necessary to hang the 
man, but they might have taken him farther from the ranch. I 
couldn’t sleep for a week afterward. You've heard the circum- 
stance ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t take a genius at guessing,” June put in, “to guess 
that Mr. Winne has heard the story often. Come, now, hasn’t Mr. 
Scammel inoculated you with his virus? And aren’t you two going 
to make a final effort to find the Fabulous ?” 

“Yes,” Luke acknowledged, “I’m interested.” 

“The cabin is still standing,” Mrs. Downing continued. “Only 
last summer June and I rode over and looked at it. And the tree is 
there yet—the Hanging Tree it is now called. Mr. Welcome’s 
wagon was there when we visited the place.” 

“I cache my traps under that tree above the ruined cabin every 
summer,” Welcome said. “It seems a pretty good place to leave 
things, and I rather like it. I rather like it,” he repeated. “There 
are two graves up on the hillslope and I go up there and sort of say 
hullo whenever I pass.” 

“The Musgroves,” June said. “I don’t like to think of all that, 
and I know none of it was necessary.” 

Welcome leaned back in his chair, his gnarled hands clasped above 
his head, and a puzzled frown on his face. “Quien sabe?” he 
grunted. “I guess nobody knows; I don’t, though I’d like to. It’s 
a funny proposition. But somebody was hung all right, and some- 
body died, and the mine disappeared, didn’t it? Things happen when 
there’s gold around, as Miss Coon says.” 

“June,” Mrs. Downing corrected, rather sharply. 
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“Yes’m, June. But you see I forget she’s a grown lady. Mostly 
I remember her as a little kid in pants, throwing her rope at my 
horse and whooping.” 

June blushed to the roots of her hair, and Mrs. Downing straight- 
ened with a gurgle of annoyance. 

“I think we’d better go in,” the mother declared; “it’s still too 
early in the year to be comfortable out of doors. June, if you want 
to see the pedlar’s books, now might be a good time.” She stood, 
adjusted her shawl, and, visibly annoyed, left the verandah. 

Luke rose. “May I go, too?” he eagerly inquired. “I’m interested 
in books, and if you don’t buy the whole library, Miss Downing, I’d 
like to have a go at some of it.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” Welcome cheerily advised. “I’m the 
librarian. You can have your chance tonight, and tomorrow or some 
day soon maybe I'll get rid of the rest to the prospectors. By now, 
I guess there’s a regular parade going along past the Kettleton trail. 
I met one man hunting a ford; said he wanted to get across toward 
Cub, without having to wade Liver Ridge Creek. A slim man; told 
me to call him Bud. I sent him back to the ford.” 

“Tracey!” Luke involuntarily cried. His eyes happened to rest 
on June’s face, and he stared. 

“Tracey ?” she asked with an odd catch in her voice. “Bud Tracey, 
you say? Rob?” 

“Yes, I believe so.” Luke would have given anything to recall 
his hasty exclamation; yet, too, a jealous curiosity urged him to 
add, “An old friend of yours, Dow told me.” 

“A classmate.” She turned away with feigned indifference. “You 
rather startled me. Does Dow know he is here?” 

“They saw each other. They seem to be enemies. At least, each 
warned me against the other. Dow was particularly bitter,” he 
added, covertly watching her. “He told me a long rigmarole re- 
garding a school feud. But if Dow was even approximately right, 
I can’t say that I care to know anything more of Mr. Bud Tracey.” 

“Did he mention me?” she asked, lifting her eyes. 

“Oh, no,” Luke lied. He dared not risk breaking the, new ac- 
quaintanceship by telling the truth. “Or but indirectly,” he hedged. 
“They both seem to be naturally hot-headed and vindictive, and 
rather aboriginal.” 

“Mr. Tracey is a very good man, everything considered,” June 
said ; “and he is a friend of mine. He has the misfortune to be the 
son of a man I—can’t bear to think of. I notice—excuse me for 
mentioning it—but I notice that you like to give judgments on per- 
sons before you know them. You are right about Dow, but Mr. 
Tracey’s principal fault, or virtue you would call it, is that he sees 
too vividly the power of gold. If Dow told you anything really detri- 
mental, except this, Dow lied, that’s all. At least he had no right to 
make it public, now or then!” 

She turned away, leaving Luke quite idiotic and speechless, and, 
despite his abashment, burning with hot anger against, not Dow, but 
Tracey; against Tracey, the lover of June Downing, and Luke 
Winne’s rival! 

Before June could join Welcome on the verandah steps, a horse 
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sprang among the pines and came tearing up the slope through the 
trees, regardless of the winding avenue. At the same instant Mrs. 
Downing appeared in the doorway and ran forward. 

“Mr. Scammel!” the mother cried, with her hand at her throat. 
“Something has happened—June!—what has happened to Down- 
ing?” 

_ drew his foamy horse to its haunches, scattering the 
gravel. “Winne!” he sharply called. His face was black and low- 
ering, his mouth twitched convulsively, and anxiety lined his fore- 
head. Luke sprang down the steps to meet him. 

“Downing?” June’s mother cried again. “He is—” 

“He’s all right,” Scammel snapped. “He wasn’t drunk. Welcome 
talked through his hat, as usual; ought to be run out of the country. 
I'll mix with him some time. . . . Winne, I want to see you at 
once.” He turned his mount away. 

“Not drunk?” Mrs. Downing persisted in wonder. “But Smudge 
said—” 

“Smudge talked to save his skin. Dow’s been a pretty sick man— 
colic—a bad dose. He asked the boy to unpack some liquor to ease 
the pain, and Smudge stole a drink ; that’s all.” 

“Sick!” Mrs. Downing cried. “But where is he? Why haven't 
you brought him here? Mr. Winne, you must join your friend at 
once and fetch him to the house. I'll have his room prepared.” 

Scammel grunted. “He’s all right now,” he said, more softly. 
“Don’t worry, Mrs. Downing. I gave him some liniment; that’s 
what kept me so long. And he can’t come here; there are men 
poaching on our ground, and he and Winne will have to get there 
as quickly as possible if we're to do any gold-mining this summer. 
Dow’s all right. It’s just a matter of business. Coming, Winne?” 

He trotted his horse around the house without answering Winne’s 
flood of queries; but once out of hearing and sight in the apple- 
orchard, he stopped and fairly fell from the saddle. 

“Quick, man, quick!” he cried, catching Luke by the shoulder. 
“The map! That brat of mine has stolen something from you. Is 
it the map?” 

Luke blinked, gasped, and clawed at his pocket-book. “It was 
here,” he said, trembling with a sudden nervous ague, “in the letter. 
I had it—he could have taken it—that’s why he sent me from camp!” 

Scammel snatched the envelope and tore it open. “Gone!” he bel- 
lowed, with a foul oath, and dashed the envelope to the ground. 

“Gone?” Luke echoed in dismay. 

“Oh, you burro! you fool! Rot him, he wants three-fourths of it! 
I'll make him go share and share! He—Oh, you idiot! You can 
walk home and be damned!” A stream of foamy blasphemy burst 
from his lips, and he cursed his son, himself, and Luke with ecstatic 
fervor. 

Luke did not heed. “Gone!” he kept mumbling, as he stared at 
the white envelope. He stooped, picked it up, and a slip of brown 
paper fell out. Luke pounced upon it with a shout of relief. 

“Here's the map!” he cried, breaking into hysterical laughter; 
“here’s the map! See! This is the Fabulous! Dow got the letter!” 

Scammel clawed at him. “Let’s see!” he fairly sobbed. “Thank 
the Lord! It’s the map! I’ve got the map!” ; 

(To be continued. ) 
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ARHANSAW HATE’S LOVER 
By CHARLES LEE SLEIGHT. 

T FIRST glance the Rev. George Ward took the pale- 
visaged, frock-coated visitor for a brother clergyman, 
but when he noted the sinister gleam of his eye and 
the upward curve of his perpetually-sneering lip, he 
changed his mind. 

“I’m Bill Henderson, your next-door neighbor,” said the stranger, 
suavely, seating himself in the proffered chair, but ignoring the 
young clergyman’s extended hand. 

Ward eyed the man with increased interest. So this was Bill 
Henderson, one of the “bad men” of the town. He had heard 
much of him during his three weeks’ residence in Jasper; of the 
deftness of those slim white fingers in manipulating a pack of 
cards; of the way in which he had fleeced many a miner out of his 
precarious earnings, sometimes by using as a lure the woman who 
had lived with him, known as Arkansaw Kate. As he studied 
the peculiarly pallid face and the snake-like eyes glinting beneath 
their drooping lids, he rejoiced that he had prevailed upon Arkan- 
saw Kate to go back to her husband and children. 

“T understand,” continued Henderson, “that during my absence 
you have induced my—er—fair housekeeper to return home. Is 
that true? If so, may I venture to ask why you did it?” 

“Yes, it’s true,” replied Ward, “and I did it purely from a sense 
of duty and pity, to save her from present sin and future misery. 
Kate is too fine a woman to be lost.” 

“Yes, she’s a good-looker, all right. Are you sure you had no 
other motive than those mentioned ?” 

The suggestive tone and manner of the gambler brought the 
hot blood to Ward’s cheek, and his big brown eyes flashed omi- 
nously. “Man! if I were not a minister!” he cried, his hand 
unwittingly leaping toward the table drawer, but before his fingers 
touched the knob he found himself gazing into the fore-shortened 
barrel of a leveled revolver. 

“Being a minister won’t save you,” gritted Henderson, his ac- 
centuated sneer showing a gleam of white teeth; “for, by God, 
I’m going to kill you, just as I’d shoot any other damned sneak 
who entered my house and robbed me. I'll give you just one 
minute to say your prayers. Being a minister, you won’t need 
much time to prepare for the other world.” 

Unwinkingly and without a tremor, Ward looked from the mur- 
derous weapon aimed at his heart to the murderous black eyes 
that seemed to pierce to his very soul. 

“T have been told that Bill Henderson was brave,” said he, hold- 
ing out his hands, not in supplication, but simply to show they 
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were empty. “That he never shot an unarmed man in cold blood. 
I don’t believe you can be Bill Henderson.” 

“Hell!” ejaculated the other, lowering his revolver, a sudden 
gleam of admiration lighting up his face; ‘“‘you’re a brave man 
yourself.” 

The consuming passion for helping men that had impelled Ward 
to come West, and the memory of his success in saving Kate, 
prompted the clergyman to make an effort to reclaim this man. 

“Henderson,” said he, “you know at the bottom of your heart 
that I have saved Arkansaw Kate from a life of misery and deg- 
radation. You know | did right. You know that it is cowardly 
and mean to kill a defenseless minister for doing good. I am sure 
that you despise the brutes who jumped on the Saviour and crucified 
Him. Yet you are about to do the same thing to a servant of that 
Christ. It isn’t brave, it isn’t fair and square, it isn’t”—he paused, 
and noting the graceful pose and faultless attire of the gambler, 
added—‘‘it isn’t even gentlemanly.” 

Henderson slowly returned his weapon to his hip pocket, and 
with a smile that momentarily transfigured his face, quoted: “‘Gal- 
ilean, thou hast conquered!” and turning upon his heel, left the 
house. 

Ward drew a breath of relief and wiped the cold sweat from 
his brow, for the ordeal had been trying. Pulling open the table 
drawer, he glanced at the revolver which Kate had given him, with 
the significant words at parting: “You'll need it if Bill suspects 
that you have helped me away.” 

He had needed it, and, God forgive him! he had been tempted 
for a moment to use it. He was glad he had been restrained from 
bloodshed. Far better than killing a bad man was the helping him 
to become better. There was good in Henderson, after all. His 
better nature had been touched, and perhaps he could be saved, as 
Kate had been. 

The following morning, while Ward was jotting down notes 
for a sermon in which he intended to show that no man is beyond 
reclamation, he was aroused by a sound next door like the blow 
of a whip, followed by the scream of a horse, and a volley of 
oaths in Henderson’s voice. 

On impulse he caught up his revolver and rushed out doors, 
and saw a huge black stallion trying to wrench himself loose from 
a post to which he was tied, while a few feet away stood Henderson 
hastily winding a handkerchief about his left hand. 

“Bite me, will you, you black devil!’ gritted the man as he 
knotted the bandage with his teeth and uninjured hand. 

Picking up his whip, he stepped deliberately in front of the 


horse and raised his arm. 
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“Stop! don’t strike him again!” cried Ward, springing forward. 

But while he was speaking, the blow fell, and the whip was 
raised for a second stroke. Before it could be given, however, 
the maddened animal broke loose and, seizing Henderson by the 
coat, shook him to and fro and hurled him heavily to the ground. 
Then with a shrill scream he reared, and was about to bring his 
forefeet down upon his helpless master, when a ball from Ward’s 
revolver crashed through his brain and he fell dead. 

Ward helped the other man to his feet and inquired anxiously, 
“Are you hurt?” 

For a minute Henderson clung to him and made no reply, but 
stared around as if just awakened from sleep. When his glance 
rested upon the fallen horse, a look of comprehension came into, 
his face and he turned to the clergyman and said, questioningly, 
“You killed him ?” 

“Yes,” replied Ward. “It was his life or yours.” 

An evil scowl darkened the gambler’s brow. “I loved him,” said 
he. “He had the devil’s own temper, but I loved him. He was 
the only creature I did love, except Kate. You have taken her 
from me, and now you have killed the only friend I had left. Damn 
you! I’m going to shoot you now before you can do me any further 
damage!” and picking up Ward’s own revolver, he slowly leveled it. 

The clergyman stood spellbound, fascinated by the peculiar glit- 
ter of the other’s eyes that gleamed like diamonds beneath their 
drooping lids. 

Suddenly, “Cut it out, Bill!’ came a sharp command from the 
road, and both men turned and saw Macpherson, the deputy sheriff, 
on horseback watching them. “Drop it, Bill! That’s right,” as 
Henderson, with a muttered curse, flung away the weapon and 
strode off. “Now, Elder, what’s the row?” 

After Ward had explained matters, the deputy continued: “He’s 
full of dope. No, not drink; he takes some sort of drug, and it 
puts the devil in him. When he’s himself he would never be 
guilty of drawing his gun on a defenseless man. Leave him alone. 
He'll go off and find Kate, and so the town will be rid of two bad 
eggs.” 

“But he doesn’t know where she lives, and surely she'll never 
go off with him a second time.” 

“He'll find her and get her, all right. Bill usually gets what he 
goes after.” 

Ward shivered apprehensively, for if he himself had felt the 
hypnotic, impelling power of Henderson’s eyes, he could imagine 
what an influence the man must exert over a passionate woman 
like Kate, who perhaps still loved him. 

He determined to watch him closely, and if he saw any indica- 
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tions of his leaving town, to follow him. For several days, how- 
ever, he was unable to get sight of the man anywhere. He seemed 
to have dropped out of existence entirely. Finally he went to the 
deputy sheriff and inquired about him. 

“Bill?” said Macpherson, with a short, unpleasant chuckle. “Oh, 
it’s just as I told you. He’s found out where Kate went and has 
followed her.” 

“Where did she go?” demanded Ward. 

“T don’t know. But I can start you on Bill’s trail, if you like.” 

Three days later Ward had traced Henderson to a village near 
Kate’s home, and had found out her real name and where she lived, 
and early the next morning he knocked at the open door of the forlorn 
little farmhouse that had been described to him. 

The person who appeared in the doorway was evidently Kate's 
husband, a drab-hued man with pale hair and whiskers and pale 
blue eyes. 

“I’m the Rev. George Ward, and I’d like to see your wife,” said 
the clergyman, without any preliminaries. 

“Oh, you’re the preacher that sent Kate home,” returned the 
man, with just a momentary gleam of curiosity in his hopeless 
eyes. “We-ell, she’s gone.” 

“What! again? with that man?” exclaimed Ward, aghast. 

“Yes; doggone him!” 

The expletive was drawled forth without a particle of emphasis. 

“When did she go, and where?” asked Ward. 

“About sun-up, I reckon; and they took the road over yonder,” 
pointing toward the north. “I followed their trail a ways. I 
reckon they rode double at first, and then Henderson got off and 
walked.” 

“Did he take your horse?” 

“Gosh! I wish he had!” exclaimed the man, with his first display 
of enthusiasm. “I’d ’a’ got together some of the neighbors, and 
we'd ’a’ pumped him full of lead. No,” with a relapse to his 
usual apathy, “he just took my wife, that’s all.” 

At that moment two children appeared in the doorway. The 
younger, a dear little fellow of three years or so, eyed the clergy- 
man an instant doubtfully, and then trotted up to him confidingly 
and held out his arms. Ward took him up, and as he felt the 
warm little body nestling against his breast, his eyes grew misty, 
and he wondered how Kate could ever leave such a helpless baby 
for the sake of a selfish brute like Henderson. Mother-love had 
brought her home once; perhaps it would do so again. 

“Let me take this boy and your horse for a few hours, and I 
believe I can get her back,” he said. “The child will be safe 
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enough, and this will help pay for the horse if anything happens 
to him,” and he placed his watch and chain in the man’s hands. 

At first the man mildly demurred, but finally he apathetically 
consented. As Ward was riding away, he called after him, “Sa-ay, 
you'd better take my shot-gun.” 

“I have a gun,” returned the clergyman, grimly tapping his 
pocket, “but I hope I shall not need it.” 

For some miles there was little difficulty in tracking the fugitives. 
Kate was well known in the neighborhood, and, moreover, she and 
her companion were both too uncommon in appearance to escape 
notice. Several times Ward was held up by suspicious men who 
recognized the horse and child, but upon telling his errand he 
always received a hearty “God-speed,” which he gratefully accepted, 
and an offer of assistance, which he promptly declined. One strap- 
ping young fellow who, from some remarks he dropped, had ap- 
parently been a rejected suitor of Kate’s, was determined to ac- 
company him. 

“You've just got to take me along, Elder,” said the young man. 
“TI think a heap of Kate, and it’s my funeral as well as yours.” 

“I fear it would be Henderson’s funeral if you went with me,” 
said Ward. “No, no; I don’t want the man killed, but the woman 
saved. This baby will bring her back without bloodshed.” 

“All right,” finally acquiesced the man. “But if in a couple of 
hours I don’t see you and her a-coming down that hill yonder, I’ll 
follow you with my rifle.” 

About noon Ward stopped at a farmhouse to procure a drink 
of milk for the child. Upon making the usual inquiry for the two 
fugitives, he learned to his dismay that no one answering to his 
description had passed by that way, so there was nothing to do 
but retrace his steps. Some distance back he discovered a lane 
leading off from the main road, and noticing fresh hoof-prints in 
the sod, he turned into it at a venture. 

The dismounting to open and close the gate disturbed the drowsy 
baby, and he murmured fretfully, “I ’ant my mamma.” 

“Please God, we'll find her soon,” said Ward, settling himself 
again in the saddle, and tilting his hat to shade the tousled little 
head from the sun’s rays. 

The lane led to a thick grove, and he followed it a little way 
through the trees until suddenly the neigh of a horse ahead brought 
him to a halt. Slipping to the ground, he fastened his own horse 
to a sapling, and quietly proceeding on foot, came to an open 
glade, where he saw Henderson and Kate seated upon the grass, 
eating a lunch. 

“Hands up, Bill Henderson!” he called, covering the gambler 
with his revolver. 
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Henderson sprang to his feet and promptly did as he was ordered. 
Kate also arose and approached the clergyman. 

“Keep out of range!” warned Ward, backing to the spot where 
Henderson’s horse was tied. 

“Give me my baby!” demanded Kate. “Give him to me—quick— 
before there’s any shooting!” 

“Get in the saddle and | will,” said Ward. 

As he passed the child to her, the little one half awoke and 
murmured, “I ’ant my mamma.” 

“You've got her, darling,” cried the mother, hugging him con- 
vulsively, “and she’ll never leave you again.” 

Slipping her foot into a stirrup, and handing her the rein, Ward 
gave the horse a slap and sent him trotting down the lane. For 
just one second he lowered his weapon and allowed his glance to 
follow her; when he turned again he found himself looking straight 
in the muzzie of Henderson’s revolver. 

“My turn now. This is three times and out,” said the gambler 
with a sardonic grin. “Drop your gun! That’s right. Now I'll 
shoot you, and then I'll go and get Kate and keep her.” 

“She will never go with you again,” said the clergyman quietly. 
“She just said so.” 

“She did? That settles it then, for Kate never lies.” 

His face worked convulsively, and his arm dropped to his side. 
“In that case,” he began; “in that case—I don’t see—the use—”’ 

Suddenly he paused, cried out in a loud voice, almost a shriek, 
“Kate!” and fell prone to the ground. 

Ward rushed forward and worked over him for some time 
trying to resuscitate him, but his efforts were in vain. The man 
was dead. 

West Somerville, Mass. 


THE PACK TRAIN 
By JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY. 


USTY mules, and dusty packs, 
D Winding down the mountain road; 
Saddles rubbing sweating backs 
Underneath each heavy load. 


Harness creaking at the straps, 
Buckles jingling, sing a song, 

Swinging thro’ the hilly gaps 
As the pack-train jogs along. 


Jangling down the rocky trails 
To the cool, deep water-pools ; 

With necks outstretched and switching tails, 
Go the thirsty braying mules. 


Dusty mules, and dusty packs, 
Winding down the mountain road; 
Saddles rubbing sweating backs 
Underneath each heavy load. 
Colorado Springs. 
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PIMA MYTHS 
By FRANK RUSSELL 
FTER a time they began to play kints again, and Yel- 
low Coyote lost as before. After he had lost all his 
property he wagered his body and soul, which Sandy 
Coyote won. Then the latter killed him and ate his 
flesh. Yellow Coyote’s wife was pregnant at that time 
and later gave birth to a boy. When this boy was about nine years 
old he went out one day and met Sandy Coyote, who was bringing 
in a deer on his shoulders. A piece of the deer fat fell, and the boy 
picked it up, concealing it in his armpit. Sandy Coyote asked him if 
he had seen anything of the fat, but the boy said he had not. Sandy 
Coyote searched him and found the fat, which vexed him so that he 
thought to treat the lad as he had his father. “Let us play kints to- 
gether,” said he. The boy told his mother about it, and she cautioned 
him not to gamble, as that was the cause of his father’s death. For 
fear that he might do so she took him that night away toward the 
east. It was raining, but she carried fire with her in a small olla. 
She took up her residence in the Superstition mountains, where they 
lived upon herbs and grass seed. One day while the mother was 
away gathering seed the boy killed a bird with his little bow and 
arrows. When she returned he declared that he had killed a bird, 
but she would not believe that he had done it. But they buried the 
bird in the ashes and ate it. After that the boy killed many birds, 
rats, cottontails, and large hares. From time to time his mother made 
larger arrows and a heavier bow for him. One day he came running 
to his mother asking for a yet larger bow that he might kill a mule 
deer. She told him that only a grown man and not even he single- 
handed could kill a mule deer. But he insisted, saying that he could 
kill it. So she made the large bow, and he went away with it. When 
he reached the place where the deer was and was creeping close upon 
it a soft whistle reached his ear. He looked around and saw Moun- 
tain Lion coming toward him. When Mountain Lion came up he 
said, “Wait here and I will kill the deer for you.” He was as good 
as his word and brought the deer and also gave the boy his bow, 
arrows, quiver, and clothing, at the same time telling him not to 
let his mother know who had killed the deer, but to tell her that a 
man had given him the other things. The mother went with the 
boy and tried to find a track, but she could find nothing. After that 
the boy killed plenty of deer. One day he shot a deer which escaped 
with an arrow in him. 
One day as Vulture was returning to his home near Maricopa he 
saw a dead deer with a strange arrow in it. He tovk both deer’s 
meat and arrow home with him and showed it to the peuple who 
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gathered according to their custom about him. He asked whose 
arrow it was, but no one could tell him. Sandy Coyote was :n the 
company and recognized the arrow, but was too much ashamed to 
speak. Then Vulture said, “I think I know the arrow. I have heard 
of a boy living in the west who was ill-treated, so that he and his 
mother were driven away to the mountains. I think they must have 
found a home somewhere in this country, for this is his arrow.” 
Sandy Coyote admitted that it was his son’s (nephew’s) arrow. 
“Give it to me, and I will some day go there and give it to him,” he 


said. The next day Sandy Coyote searched for and found his 
brother's widow and her son. When he reached their house he went 


in and saw them eating a dish of meat. “Here, take your arrow,” 
said he. “You shot a deer, which carried it away and your father’s 
brother found it, brought it to his home, and inquired whose it was. 
At last they said it was yours, so I bring it to you.” The boy said 
nothing, but took the arrow and put it away. After the boy and his 
mother were through eating they put away the remaining food with- 
out a word. 

Sandy Coyote turned to leave, making an attempt to whistle to 
show his indifference to the coldness manifested toward him, but he 
only succeeded in shedding tears. “What is the matter with you that 
you cry so?” said the boy; “when I was younger and lived with you, 
you never gave me meat, but I did not cry.” 

A long time after that the woman said to her son, “I am going 
home to my own people, where I may get something to bring to you, 
and then you may go and play kints with Sandy Coyote, who killed 
vour father; I think you are clever enough to beat him now.” For 
many days he waited for his mother to return, and at last he went 
after her. On the way he saw two attractive girls approaching him. 
Turning aside, he lay down beside the trail and began to sing a 
pleasing song just after the girls had passed him. Surprised at hear- 
ing a voice behind them, they looked back to see whence it came, but 
could find no one. They saw nothing except a dead body that was 
well advanced with decay. When they started on they heard the 
singing again, but when they renewed the search they could find no 
living person. The younger said, “It must be this decaying corpse 
that is singing.” 

“Let us go,” said the elder; but the younger refused, saying, “I 
am going to take that dead body, for I can see it winking.”” So she 
took it to her home and left it while she went to gather grass seed. 
Soon the younger girl wanted to return to the house. 

“You want to go back to that putrid corpse,” said the elder; “you 
crazy thing!” 

“Well, | am going ; and if you are going to stay here, stay as long 
as you like.” So the younger woman got ready to go home, but the 
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other also got ready and accompanied her. When they reached the 
house the younger went in and found a handsome young man, to 
whom she went without a word. The elder girl called her several 
times, asking her to come and help cook some food. At last the 
elder girl came and discovered the young man, and she also came to 
him. But the younger said, “You scolded me for bringing him here ; 
now you may go out and leave him to me.” 

Finally the young man said, “Go out, both of you, and cook some- 
thing for me to eat; I am hungry.” So they both went to do as he 
wished. The next day the husband of the two young women came 
home, and was very angry at finding the young man there. 

“Put up one of your wives,” said he, “and we will have a game.” 

The young man said, “I have nothing to wager.” But the hus- 
band replied, “Put up one of your wives.” Then the young man 
said, “You must put up your shirt.” And it was the turn of the hus- 
band to reply, “I have no shirt.” 

“Yes, you have.” 

“No, this is my skin,” he answered, scratching his breast until the 
blood came. 

“Tt is not your skin; it is your shirt. If you do not believe me, I 
will take it off you and then I shall win the wager from you.” “I 
agree,” said the other. So the young man took the husband of the 
women up by the hands and shook him, and he dropped dead out 
of his skin. 

At this time the young man’s mother came, and they took the two 
young women with them to their home. Soon he went to play 
kints with Sandy Coyote, taking with him beads, deerskins, and other 
things to wager. As he journeyed he sang: 

Vasohona, vasohona, aikinynamuginu yangai ku-uli. 
Vasohona-a, vasohona. 

Over there, over there, you pay me my father old. 
Over there, over there. 

As he went along he took some white stones, which he made to 
resemble white birds’ eggs. These he put in a little nest which he 
made. When he reached his uncle’s house he told Sandy Coyote that 
he had come to play kints with him. They got ready to play and put 
up their wagers, but the young man said, “It is about time the birds 
laid their eggs.” 

“No,” said Sandy Coyote, “it will be two or three months from 
now before they begin to build their nests.” 

“As I came along I saw that the dove had already laid her eggs.” 

“No; you are lying to me.” 

Then the young man said, “Well, if I go and bring those eggs to 
you and show you that I was telling the truth I shall win our wager, 
if I do not bring them you shall win.” So the young man went out 
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and brought the eggs. After the wager had been paid they prepared 
for another game and another wager was laid. When they were 
ready the young man cut his toe-nail and threw it into the west, 
where it hung, looking like the rim of the new moon. 

“Look at the moon there in the west,” said he. 

“No; we are having a full moon now,” said Sandy Coyote, “‘it is 
in the east; you are lying to me. How could the full moon be in 
the west in the evening ?” 

“Well, suppose you look. If you find any moon you shall pay me 
the wager, and if you do not then I shall pay you.” So Sandy 
Coyote looked and saw the supposed moon and came back and said, 
“You win.” 

Again and again they played and again and again the young man 
won. 

When they were ready to play kints Sandy Coyote said, “Sit there ; 
it is your father’s place.” 

But the young man answered, “No; I shall sit here and you may 
sit there. If you wish me to sit there you must carry me there. If 
you can carry me there you will win all we have wagered this game ; 
if you cannot, then I shall win.” 

So Sandy Coyote thought he could do it easily, and took hold of 
the young man to carry him to the other side, but he found the man 
so heavy that he could not move him. So Sandy Coyote lost again, 
and was compelled to admit that he had lost all that he had. The 
young man said he would like to have Sandy Coyote wager himself, 
if he had nothing else, and the other agreed to this. 

When they were ready to throw the kints the young man said, 
“Your cane is looking at me very sharply; I would like to have it 
turned the other way.” 

Sandy Coyote replied, “No one can move it in any way. I cannot, 
nor can you.” 

“Well, suppose I pull it out and turn it the other way, then I shall 
win the wager; and if I cannot, then you shall win.” 

The other agreed; so he got up and moved the cane around as he 
wished, thus winning the final wager. Then the young man grasped 
Sandy Coyote by the hair and shook him until he dropped down 
dead. Taking all that he had won, the young man went home. 

After a time his mother said she would like to go where her 
people were living. After some preparation they started on their 
journey. At the end of the first day they camped. During the night 
the mother turned herself into a gray spider. The second day they 
went on again and camped in the evening. That night the elder 
wife turned herself into a black spider. At the end of the next day’s 
journey they camped again, and that night the remaining wife turned 
herself into a yellow spider. The young man was left alone the 
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next day, but he hoped to reach his mother’s people, and so journeyed 
on until nightfall, when he camped. During the night he turned 
himself into a rough black lizard. 

Even to this day Coyote is known as the wise one. It is danger- 
ous to kill or harm him, for he will avenge himself by stealing or 
doing worse mischief. He knows well the house of the one who 
tries to injure him, no matter where the deed may have been per- 
formed.’ And yet he is not always unfriendly, for if he is heard to 
cry out as if jumping it is a warning that the Apaches are near and 
danger menaces. 

CHILDREN OF CLOUD. 

When the Hohokam dwelt on the Gila and tilled their farms about 
the Great Temple that we call Casa Grande, there was chagrin 
among the young men of that people, for the prettiest woman would 
not receive their attentions. She would accept no man as her hus- 
band, but Cloud came out of the east and saw her and determined 
to marry her. The maiden was a skillful mat-maker, and one day 
she fell asleep when fatigued at her labor. Then Cloud sailed 
through the skies above and one large rain drop fell upon her; 
immediately twin boys were born. 

Now all the men of the pueblo claimed to be the father of these 
children. After enduring their clamors for a long time, the woman 
told her people to gather in a council circle. When they had come, 
she placed the children within the circle and said, “If they go to 
anyone it will prove that he is their father.” The babies crawled 
about within the circle, but climbed the knees of no one of them. 
And so it was that the woman silenced them, saying, “I wish to hear 
no one of you say, “These are my children,’ for they are not.” 

When the boys had reached the age of 10, they noticed that their 
comrades had fathers and they inquired of their mother, “Who can 
we call father? Who can we run to as he returns from the hunt 
and from war and call to as do our playmates?” 

And the mother answered: “In the morning look toward the 
east and you will see White Cloud standing vertically, towering 
heavenward; he is your father.” 

“Can we visit our father?” they inquired. 

“If you wish to see him, my children, you may go, but you must 
journey without stopping. You will first reach Wind, who is your 
father’s elder brother, and behind him you will find your father.” 

They traveled for four days and came to the home of Wind. 
“Are you our father?” they inquired. 

“No; I am your uncle. Your father lives in the next house; 
go on to him.” They went to Cloud, but he drove them back, say- 
ing, “Go to your uncle and he will tell you something.” Again the 
uncle sent them to the father, and four times they were turned away 
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from the home of each before their father would acknowledge them. 

“Show me that you are my children,” said he; “if you are, you 
can do as I do.” Then the younger sent the chain lightning with 
its noisy peal across the sky. The older sent the heat lightning with 
its distant diapason tones. “You are my children,” exclaimed 
Cloud; “you have power like unto mine.” As a further test he 
placed them in a house near by where a flood of rain had drowned 
the inmates. “If they are mortals,” thought he, “they will be 
drowned like the others.” Unharmed by the waters about them, the 
children demonstrated their power to survive, and Cloud then took 
them to his home, where they remained a long time. 

When they longed to see their mother again, Cloud made a bow 
and some arrows different from any that they had ever known, 
and gave to them. He told them that he would watch over them 
as they journeyed, and admonished them against speaking to any- 
one that they might meet on the way. As the boys were traveling 
toward the westward, they saw Raven coming toward them, but they 
remembered their father’s injunction against speaking, and turned 
aside so as not to meet him. They also turned aside to escape 
meeting Roadrunner, Hawk, and Eagle. Eagle said, “Let’s scare 
those children.” So he swooped down over their heads, causing 
the boys to cry from fright. “Oh, we just wanted to tease you, 
that’s all; we don’t mean to do you any harm,” said Eagle. 

Thus they journeyed on until they met Coyote. They tried to 
turn aside in order to avoid him, but he ran around and put himself 
in their way. Cloud saw their predicament and sent down thunder 
anil lightning, and the boys by their magic power added to the 
boits that flashed before the eyes of Coyote until he turned and fled. 

It was on the mountain top that the boys were halted by Coyote, 
and one stood on each side of the trail at the moment when they 
were transformed into the largest mescal that was ever known. 
The place was near Tucson. 

This is the reason why mescal yet grows on the mountains and 
why the thunder and lightning go from place to place—because 
the children did. This is why it rains when we go to gather mescal. 


SKULL AND HIS MAGIC. 
Once there was a pretty girl who was unwilling to marry any- 
one. All the young men brought presents of game to her parents, 
but none found favor in the eyes of the critical maiden. At last, 
to the surprise of neighbors and kinsmen, she chose for her hus- 
band one who was a man by night and a skull by day. Then all 
laughed at the marriage, saying, “One man in this valley has a 
bone for a son-in-law.” 
One morning the crier of the village made this proclamation: 
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“Today we hunt deer in the mountains to the northward!” Skull 
went ahead of the party and hid in a defile in the mountains. When 
the hunters came driving the game before them the deer all fell 
dead at the sight of gruesome Skull; so the people had an abund- 
ance of venison without the trouble of trailing and killing. Thus 
it was that Skull rose in their regard and ridicule was no longer 
heaped upon him. 

The next day had been appointed for the foot race in which the 
runners would kick the ball. Skull entered as one of the contest- 
ants, though his neighbors laughed and said, “How can one ball 
manage another?” But when he reached the goal a winner, the 
last voice of contumely was silenced. 


ORIGIN OF THE HORSE. 

Two brothers who lived apart from their kinsfolk were skilled 
deer hunters. Day by day they followed the deer and antelope, 
and when their chase was successful they carried the game home 
on their shoulders. This was heavy work, and at last the elder, in 
the goodness of his heart, took pity on his younger brother, saying: 
“You must help me to carry out my plans and I shall become trans- 
formed into something that will be useful to you. Shoot an arrow 
through my body from front to back, and another from side to 
side; cut me transversely into four pieces and throw them into the 
water. In four days you may come back and see what has hap- 
pened.” 

When the younger man, sorrowing and wondering, had obeyed, 
he returned to find four strange animals which we now call horses, 
two males and two females, colored black, white, bay, and yellow 
or “buckskin.” He was not frightened, for his brother had given 
him warning, and he had provided himself with a rope, which he 
tied around the neck of one of the horses, took a half hitch in its 
mouth, and rode it home, driving the others. 

Thereafter horses multiplied in Pimeria and in time all were 
provided with mounts, though had it not been for the sacrifice of 
the good brother we should never have had any. 


ANOTHER VERSION. 

At the time when Rsarsiikate A-atam confined the game animals 
in the cave at Aloam mountain, our people were living between 
Casa Grande and Tucson. Among them were two unhappy brothers, 
one blind and the other lame. One day as the elder was lamenting, 
crying, “Why am I lame?” and the other was crying, “Why am I 
blind?” they suddenly heard a peal of thunder and a voice said, 
“Take care! Take care!” At this they were frightened, and the 
younger opened his eyes to see and the elder sprang to his feet 
and walked. 

Then they went to hunt for game, but the Rsarsikatec A-atam 
had cleared the ranges of every living thing that could supply the 
Pimas with food, so that the brothers wandered over mountain and 
mesa without success until they were gaunt with hunger. Then the 
elder told his brother that he would die for the latter’s sake and 
that after a time the younger brother should return to see what 
had been the result of his sacrifice. When the young man returned 
he found two horses, a male and a female. 
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FEucaLyptus GLopuLus, ON RANCH OF ELLWoop Cooper, SANTA BARBARA 
Trees are 24 years old; the largest equal in diameter to oaks over 200 years old. 





